HOUSE OF NIGHTMARE 


Somewhere above me came a sound, as if 
someone had dropped something. Was he 
up there, prowling the dangerous third 
floor? 

I stepped out onto the curving gallery 
with its sturdy marble pillars and started 
upward, then was brought to a halt. On the 
white plaster wall was a handprint that 
hadn’t been there earlier. As I stared, the 
print ran and blurred . . . one drop gath- 
ered and began to work down the wall. 

Blood. I drew in a ragged breath. A hand 
must have been literally dipped in blood to 
have made such a print. I saw it, now, the 
trail of dark drops across the hardwood 
floor. I followed them as if under a 


spell... 
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CHAPTER 1 + 


I hesitated at the entrance to the tent, feeling an in- 
truder, for the old woman within was crooning to her- 
self . . . a strange, sad melody. I had never heard it 
before; why should I find it vaguely disturbing? 

“Well, are we going in, or not?” 

My companion’s impatient words put an end to the 
song. The gypsy’s speaking voice was less musical, 
more co ing. 

“Enter! Please enter and take a seat!” 

I did as she said, obeying her gesture toward the 
chair opposite her own. 

The fortune teller was blind. She wore no dark 
glasses over her eyes, and it was easy to tell that she 
didn’t see me. Yet she cradled my hand in her own 
dark skinned one, tipped her head to one side, and 
with her sightless orbs fixed on my left ear she told me, 
“You are a lovely young lady. You have very clear 
skin, do you not? Rather fair for your hair, which is not 
blonde but light brown, am I right? And your eyes 
. . . they are particularly expressive, perhaps your 
finest point . . . perhaps they are green?” 
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Startled at the accuracy of her statement, I lifted my 
eyes to Galen’s. He was lounging against the tent pole 
with a sardonic smile which widened as he watched 
me. He lifted one shoulder in a shrug. Galen didn’t be- 
lieve in fortune tellers. In the old days he wouldn’t 
have countenanced waiting while I had a reading, Per- 
haps he had changed, after all. 

“You look well in strong, clear colors,”. the 
stated. Involuntarily my eyes dropped to the scarlet 
skirt and brightly embroidered blouse I wore, as the 
Voice went on. “You are in the midst of a time of 
change,” she said, her fingers brushing my palm in 
such a way that I shivered. “You will find happiness 
again, I think... you have had a time of 
unhappiness, have you not? . . . but not without dif- 

‘ficulty. I see trouble ahead for you . . . grave trou- 
ble.” 

It was absurd, for she was only a gypsy fortune 
teller, and no doubt an accomplice -had somehow 
alerted her to my physical attributes so that she could 
set the scene but I felt my smile slipping and saw that 
Galen was no longer smiling, either. 

I made my voice steady as I asked, “What kind of 
trouble?” 

The woman’s face was lined and not too clean. Her 
fingers were warm, disturbing, on my palm. “Some- 
thing . . . I cannot see clearly . . . a large, elegant 
house . . . crystal chandeliers . . . marble floors 
« » « anevil house, I think, for you.” ; 

My sense of humor began to revive. There was no 
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such place in my future, so far as I knew; I pictured 
the small flat I had left behind, and to which I might 
well return . . . the nearest thing I had to a crystal 
chandelier was a pair of candleholders Galen had 
bought me on our honeymoon, four years ago when I 
Was a naive twenty-two instead of a battleworn 
twenty-six. She was, after all, only a blind old woman 
earning a meagre living in a carnival tent, making the 
fortunes interesting enough to warrant crossing her 
palm with silver. 

“What will happen in this elegant house?” I asked, 
humoring her. 

“I cannot see . . . only that there are shadows 
. . . dangers . . . there are strange forces at work 
around you. You have been alone, but there will be 
a man in your life once more . . . you have been 
without a man, I think? Oh, you are a lovely young 
woman and there have always been admirers, but no 
one special, no one close for a time, am I not correct?” 

She did not pause for an affirmation when she asked 
these questions; it was as if they were purely rhetori- 
cal, and she knew them to be true. It didn’t matter if I 
didn’t admit to the accuracy of her statements. 

“There will be a man,” she went on, and I turned to 
look at Galen in amusement. He, however, was staring 
at the woman, his lips compressed. “Yes, a man who 
willbe . . . tender, protective of you.” I couldn’t sup- 
press my beginning smile, for although this was what I 
had always hoped for in Galen it was something I had 
never found. There were many words for Galen, but 
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tender was not one of them. “There is also another 
man.” She frowned, tipping her head the other way as 
if to better hear the inner voices that told her these 
things about a stranger. “A good-looking, virile man 
. - - but you must not trust him. His motivations are 
concealed, his smile is false.” 

Galen thrust himself away from the tent pole in an 
impatient movement. I shook my head at him, 
unwilling to leave before I Had heard out the entire. 
thing. After all, I'd already given her two dollars, and 
I wanted my money’s worth, 

“How will I know which man is which?” I asked. 
My tone must have been light, for she frowned. 

“You do not believe. Yet what I say is true. I do not 
know why this sight has been given to me . . . per- 
haps because my other sight has been taken away |. . 
but my warning is sincere, young miss. There will be 
danger ahead . . . it will take all the wits you possess 
to stay alive.” = 

It was hard to maintain a sense of humor when she 
spoke in this vein; it would have helped had Galen 
worn his customary derisive smile, but he did not. He 
jetked his head meaningfully toward the exit from the 
tent, mouthing, “Come on, let’s get out of here.” 

I hung back a little longer, however, for I was in- 
trigued by this woman. She had, after all, given a sur- 
prisingly accurate physical description of me. 

“But will I manage to stay alive?” I asked, not quite 
as lightly as I would have liked. 

Her frown deepened. “I cannot see that. I think so, 
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for you are a strong person and determination is a val- 
uable aid . . . but there are evil forces around you 
that will be strong, also. You are beginning a journey 
. . « it might be better for you if you did not complete 
at.” 

“Oh, crap,” Galen said inelegantly, his patience at 
an end. “Come on, Dauna, this place smells, let’s get 
out of here.” 

Although the woman could not see me, I felt the 
heat rising in my face. Galen’s bluntness had always 
been one of his less likeable characteristics; his lack of 
concern for another’s feelings had often bothered me 
in the past. His assurances that he had changed, had 
gtown up, in the two years we'd been apart had 
brought me this far on the road to a reconciliation, but 
he sounded like the Galen of old. 

Gently, I withdrew my hand and the gypsy let it go. 
“Thank you. What you've said has been very inter- 
esting.” Guilt . . . on Galen’s behalf . . . assailed 
me and I added a dollar bill to the two she had already 
pocketed. I ignored Galen’s grimace of disgust at my 
naive generosity, and stood up. “I'll remember what 
you've said.” 

She did not rise, and the blind eyes were not quite 
aimed at my face. “I wish you good fortune, young 
miss. You will need it.” 

Galen virtually dragged me out of the tent into the 
bawdy, crowded midway of the carnival. A young boy 
jostled us and Galen swore at him before turning his 
irritation on me. 
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“I can see you still haven’t grown up, Dauna. For- 
tune tellers, fairy tales . . . I’m surprised you didn’t 
hold out for a knight on a white horse, complete with 
shining sword.” 

I felt relief to be out of the gypsy tent, to mingle 
with the milling crowds of ordinary people, but some 
of my uneasiness remained. “She was blind, Galen, 
you could tell that easily. Yet she knew what I looked 
like.” 

He made a derisive sound. “Probably has an accom- 
plice that manages to slip her the information.” 

“But she didn’t talk to anyone after we entered the 
tent, and no one could have known we’d go in ahead 
of time; we didn’t know it ourselves until the last min- 
ute, How could anyone have told her?” 

“How do I know how they do it? But believe me, 
someone did just that, So don’t feel that if she knew 
the truth about your appearance she had to be 
prophesying truthfully about the rest of it.” 

I laughed, although not completely reassured. 
“Well, there’s no mansion with crystal chandeliers and 
marble floors in my future that I know of. She did 
know we were going on a journey, though.” 

“She’s an old fraud, take my word for it. Come on, 
let’s get something to eat, and I don’t mean this carni- 
val junk. It was a childish impulse to stop off here; let’s 
go find a decent restaurant.” 

As I followed after him, shouldering his way 
through the merrymakers, I wondered if it had been a 
mistake to agree to Galen’s request . . . no, it had 
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amounted to a demand that I return to being his wife. 
It had been my childish impulse, of course, that had 
brought us to a tawdry little small town carnival and 
the gypsy fortune teller. Perhaps he was right, perhaps * 
I was childish in my enthusiasms. On the other hand, 
there were hundreds of people here, many of them far 
older than we were, and they seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. Why was it that everything I considered 
fun Galen regarded as being juvenile? And how could 
Ihave forgotten his attitudes of old? 

Neither of us was familiar with the town, but we 
found a restaurant easily enough . . . nothing fancy, 
but clean and attractive. He caught a glimpse of my 
face as he held the door for me, and his mood changed 
instantly. 

“lm sorry, Dauna. I guess she upset me. There 
ought to be a law against those people, frightening the 
rest of us with their dire predictions. I know how sus- 
ceptible you always were to suggestions . . . unless 
they happened to come from me. I never understood 
how you so often turned off at my suggestions.” 

“J didn’t turn off this time,” I reminded him quietly. 
He waited until we’d been seated at a table before he 
answered that one. He did so leaning on his elbows to- 
ward me, his dark eyes serious, his handsome face di- 
recting all his attention to me. 

“You came awfully close to it,” he said. “If it hadn’t 
been for your mother I don’t think you’d have agreed 
to come back to me.” 

There had been a time when I might have kept si- 
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lent, but in our two years apart I had developed a little 
badly needed self-confidence and the courage of my 
own convictions. 

“My mother feels that marriage is forever, no mat- 
ter how bad it is.” 

His eyebrows contracted in quick pain. “And was it 
so bad with me, Dauna?” 

“I tried to tell you how bad it was, there at the end.” 

“All couples have disagreements.” 

“Yes. But most couples have something basic to 
agree upon. We didn’t. I’m not sure, yet, that this was 
wise. Or that I can do it.” 

His hand, large and capable, sought mine across the _ 
table. “Dauna, listen to me. I’ve been miserable the 
whole time we’ve been apart. And so have you, I 
know. I wrote to your mother and asked how you 
were, every so often. She didn’t report any joyful relief 
at getting rid of me.” 

A stab of resentment shook me. I'd had no idea my 
mother had been disloyal enough to “report” on me to 
my estranged husband, “It’s possible Mother misinter- 
preted what she observed, Of course I wasn’t ecstati- 
cally happy alone . . . no rational person wants to 
break up a marriage, and there are regrets. But I had 
~ to earn a living, had debts to clear up . 

“My debts.” His fingers curled around mine and I 
resisted the impulse to withdraw. “I'll make it up to 
you, Dauna. I couldn’t work there for a while... 
you dealt me a low blow, when you walked out. All © 
those weeks, before I knew where you were... I 
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couldn’t function, I hated everybody, I couldn’t even 
hold a job. But it will be different, now.” 

“will it, Galen?” I stared at him, the once beloved 
and familiar face now seeming that of a man I did not 
know at all. His hair was dark and unruly, he was al- 
most too good looking, he could be the epitome of 
charm and good humor . . . but I had known his 
darker side, too . . . the side that belittled and de- 
graded me. My mother, who had always adored him, 
had not, I think, believed some of the things I told her 
about Galen after our breakup. And I had never told 
her the worst of it. “You say you've changed . . . but 
so far I can’t see the evidence of that, I can’t feel it.” 

“Because that old gypsy made me mad with her hor- 
rible premonitions? All right, she rubbed me the 
wrong way. You don’t expect me never to be irritated 
with anyone, do you?” ; 

My voice was quieter than his. “No, of course not. 
But you still have this .. . this careless disregard for 
other people’s feelings that used to bother me so much. 
Like remarking that the place smelled.” 

“It did smell.” 

“Maybe so. But the gypsy is a woman, a person with 
feelings. And it wasn’t to be taken seriously, what she 
said. It’s a fun thing, having your fortune told at the 
carnival. Nothing to get uptight about. So why make 
a personal remark that she would have reason to 
resent?” 

“What's fun about being told you're in for bad luck 
and will be in danger? Just being told something like 
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that could be enough to scare you into an accident or 
something. And all that mishmash about two men 
. . « there’s only one man in your life, and that’s all 
there will be.” 

“Tm not even allowed a fling with the butcher at the 
corner market?” I asked. 

No amusement touched his face. “No flings with 
anyone. You’re my wife, and they’d better all remem- 
ber that.” 

I sighed inwardly. That had probably been the 
hardest thing for me to take during the two years of 
our marriage: Galen’s lack of a sense of humor. 

Our dinner was served, and we ate companionably 
enough, but already I think I knew; we had only been 
gone from home for eight hours, and in that time it 
had become clearer. Galen might have changed a lit- 
tle, but I had changed a lot. I could no longer pretend 
to find it acceptable to be totally dominated by this 
man. 

My initial impulse, when Galen appeared one day 
out of the blue, had been to close the door in his face. 
I hadn’t done so, for he had smiled winningly and put 
himself out to be charming. I had reason to know that 
he could do this when he wanted to, but I had let my- 
self succumb to it. 

My second mistake, after allowing him into-my liy- 
ing room, had been to permit my mother to find out 
that he wanted a reconciliation. Mother had, from 
their first meeting, been Galen’s slave. She had never 
understood why I wasn’t content to be one, also; she 
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adored my father and had been content for nearly 
thirty years to be nothing more than his companion. 
The trouble was, Galen and my father were nothing 
whatsoever alike, and there were times when Galen 
didn’t bother to be charming. 

Dad understood more of this, I think, and without 
having been told any of the details of our marital 
problems. He had stood only yesterday, his gentle eyes 
troubled, watching me pack my suitcases for this jour- 


wr cDon't let them coerce you into this, honey,” he 
said, “if it isn’t what you really want. I know Galen’s 
as forceful as ever, and your mother . . .” He sighed. 
“She wants very much for you to resume your mar- 
riage, but it isn’t always possible for an outsider to 
know what goes on between two other people. I have 
the feeling you have reservations about going on with 


“J have,” I admitted. “But Galen says it will be dif- 
ferent this time . . . and that if there’s no one else 
. . . and of course there isn’t . . . I owe it to him to 
try to prove to myself that we've grown up enough for 
it to work this time.” 

“Do you think it was a matter of not being suffi- 
ciently grown up?” he asked, and I could only say that 
I didn’t know, 

Galen had been most persuasive. We were, after all, 
still married. He wanted me to take a trip with him, 
give him a chance to prove that we could recapture 
what we'd once had. He had a friend he wanted to visit 
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on business in Chicago, some thousand miles away; it 
would provide an opportunity for us to become reac- 
quainted. After four days of pressure from both Galen 
and my mother, I had given in and agreed to try it. 

And here we were, halfway through our journey, 
and already at odds over such a silly thing as visiting a 
gypsy fortune teller at a carnival. If we couldn’t get 
through one complete day without trouble, was there 
any sense in thinking this could be a genuine reconcili- 
ation, I wondered? 

Galen surveyed the restaurant which had rapidly 
filled with diners. “Good thing we got here when we 
did, or we'd have had to wait.” If there was anything 
Galen hated, it was having to wait for anything, and I 
dreaded what I knew I would have to say. “I hope we 
won't have any trouble finding a motel in this place. I 
suppose we ought to have picked one out as soon as 
we got here, instead of going to the carnival first. Shall- 
we try that big one on the north edge of town, the one 
with the swimming pool?” 

“We won't have any use for the pool,” I reminded 
him, delaying the real issue. “Not if we're leaving first 
thing in the morning.” mi 

“It's still warm enough to swim, probably will be for 
hours. You brought a bathing suit, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I brought an absurd amount of stuff, for a 
week’s trip. I should have gotten by easily on one 
suitcase,” 

“I wanted to see you in a lot of different things . . . 
that was what first attracted me to you . . . the way 
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you looked and dressed. You're a beautiful girl, 
Dauna. Are you finished with that? Let’s go, then, and 
find a place to spend the night.” He left a dollar tip for 
the waitress, and I felt my eyes flicker toward it; that 
had been one of our arguments in the old days, the 
i of his tips. I always felt sorry for waitresses 
and Galen had felt that the restaurant owners ought to 
be the ones to pay them. There was nothing inade- 
quate about this tip though, and I wondered if he had 
made it from a newly acquired habit or only to impress 
me. 
By the time we had reached the car I had to say it, 
although the words stuck in my throat. “Galen... 
wait, I've got to say something.” 
He paused, key in the lock, looking down-on me 
from his superior height. “Sure, honey. What's the 
matter?” 


I swallowed, hard, then spoke in a spate of urgent 
words. “I know you've been thinking that we’d go 
back to . . . to being a married couple again. But I 
can’t do it that way, Galen.’ We've been too long apart, 
we're strangers. When you make the motel arrange- 
ments, it will have to be with two rooms, I can’t do it 
any other way.” 

He was frowning in the glow from the corner street- 
light, but the anger I had learned to dread had not yet 
surfaced. “Separate rooms? But, Dauna, we're still le- 

married!” 

“But I don’t feel married,” I said desperately, my 
tongue dry and swollen. “It’s been two years, Galen! 
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We can’t just step back into ‘an intimate relationship 
after all this time!” 

“T could,” he said. “But if you feel that way se 
well, I guess it’s up to you.” His voice was thick with 
disappointment. “You don’t intend to go on the entire 
trip this way, do you?” 

A tremor of relief made me wobbly. I hadn’t in- 
tended to give in, but I was glad he hadn’t made an 
issue of it. In the old days Galen had won all argu- 
ments by sheer volume, and although I was now better 
equipped to fight it wasn’t something I looked forward 
to doing. “I don’t know yet. Let us get to know each © 
other again, first.” 

“All right, if that’s what you want.” He unlocked 
the car door and opened it for me. “Come on, let’s 


Later, in the security of my own sterile, impersonal 
hotel room, I ought to have relaxed after having won 
one of the few battles of our lives together. Yet I did 
not. Showered, dressed in the new nightgown my 
mother had given me as a going away present (my 
mother obviously hadn’t anticipated separate rooms), 
and ready to stretch out on the unfamiliar bed, I could 
not relax. I thought about Galen, and how difficult it 
was to imagine myself once more as his wife,- his 
shadow, 


Life without Galen had not been glorious or excit- 
ing, but I had learned to live it in a reasonably satis- 
factory fashion. My small apartment, my job teaching 
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second grade, my small circle of friends had all served 
to hold my interest and maintain a comfortable feeling 
of, if not happiness, a sort of contentment. These 
things had formed a cocoon around me, an insulation 
against outright unhappiness, and already Galen was 
breaking through that cocoon. I didn’t like the way I 
was retreating to my old reactions to unpleasantness 
with him: my hesitation to speak out, my inward trem- 
bling at the thought of his wrath. 

“I won’t become Galen’s doormat again, ever,” I 
said aloud, and then glanced guiltily at the wall that 

us as if he could hear. That in itself was 
further proof of the unsuitability of a renewed rela- 
tionship. 

I got into bed and turned out the light, but it was 
not to sleep. Memories swirled through my mind, of 
the early days with Galen . . . some of them good, 
more of them not . . . until at last I had to deliber- 
ately wrench my thoughts away from him. Which 
brought me back to the gypsy who had told my for- 
tune. 


I had never been a particularly superstitious or gul- 
lible person, but I was more disturbed than I liked 
about the things she had told me. No doubt Galen was 
right, and there had been an accomplice who had pro- 
vided her with my physical description. And all that 
foolishness about a house of danger . . . I knew of no 
house with crystal chandeliers and marble floors . 
nobody lived in places like that these days, did they? 
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At last I convinced myself that it had been only the 
gypsy’s way of making my future sound interesting, 
_ and TI relaxed enough to fall asleep. 
I doubt that I would have done so had I known that 
by tomorrow the gypsy’s prophecy would begin to be — 
fulfilled. 
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It was clear to me that Galen was, to say the least, 
disgruntled at our sleeping arrangements, but he con- 
trived to hide this the following morning, deferring to 
my selection of breakfast (he had in the past had a cu- 
riously irritating habit of ordering without consulting 
me) and putting himself out to be congenial as we 
once more took to the road, 

This time I wouldn’t go all day thinking about it, 
building up my courage to speak. I came right out 
with it, as soon as we were on our way across the flat 
farmlands. “This man we'll be staying with, Fred 
Alldred, he’ll be expecting. us to share a room, I 
suppose?” 

“Tt’s only a couple of nights.” At his casual tone my 
stomach tightened, and it was an effort to keep my 
own voice equally casual. 

“No, You'll have to tell him we don’t share a 
room.” 

A muscle bunched in his jaw. “For God’s sake, 
Dauna! What will he think?” 

“I don’t care what he thinks. That’s his problem, 
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not mine. But I want a room of my own, until . . . 
well, until I can make a sound decision.” 

“What do you mean by that? I asked you to come 
back to me, and you said you would!” 

“No. I said I'd try to work things out between us. 
But we can’t just, move back into the same house, the _ 
same bedroom, without any preliminaries. Not after 
two years.” 

He bit back the hot retort he wanted to make. He — 
might have changed to the extent that he was thinking 
before he spoke, but so far as I could make out, his 
thoughts were not very different from what they’d al- 
ways been. “You have changed . . . more than I'd 
thought,” he said finally. eds 

“Yes, I have. I was a girl, before, and I let you run 
me .. . long past the point where it was tolerable to 
do it. I can’t live that way any more, Galen. If you ex- 
pect me to return to the docile, suppressed, unhappy — 
person that I was, we might as well call it quits right 
now. I’m a person, Galen.” . 

He looked at me in baffled exasperation. “Well, I 
never said you weren't!” 

“No, but you never thought I was. You treated me 
as if I were twelve years old . . . and slightly retarded. 
Too stupid to make my own decisions about anything. 
I have feelings, and needs, and a mind of my own. I 
don’t insist on being right every time, about every- 
thing, but I’m a woman, an adult, and I can’t go back 
to being a child who has to have all decisions made for 
her. P’'ve made up my mind about this, Galen. Unless 
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and until I decide that we will take up our marriage 
in . . . and I'll have to believe we have a reason- 
able chance of succeeding at it . . . I have no inten- 
tion of playing house with you. I agreed to this trip to 
give us a chance to start over . . . but if we're to start 
at the same place as we left off, we can only end up the 

same as before, don’t you see?” 

The frown that creased his forehead was deep, but 
he was more puzzled than angry. “We had something, 
once. Didn’t we? We fell in love, and we were happy 
. . « for awhile.” 

I said nothing, and he repeated insistently, “Well, 
weren’t we? Weren’t we happy?” 

“For a while,” I admitted. I didn’t want to confess 
how short a time it had been, to go into the pressures 
that had been brought to bear when my own unhappi- 
ness had begun to show to others, when my mother 
had argued for working things out rather than giving 
up and getting a divorce. It was mostly because of my 
mother that I hadn’t filed for divorce after our separa- 
tion . . . she was so unalterably opposed to any such 


“Then we can be happy again. I know we can. Ican * 
see it’s going to take some time . . . more than I 
thought. But listen, Dauna. I don’t want Fred to know 
how it is . . . that we aren’t living together as man 
and wife, that we’ve been apart. This is important to 
me ... a matter of pride, and maybe you think it’s 
silly . . . but go along with the pretense while we're 
there, will you?” 
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“So long as you see that we have separate rooms.” . 

“T think he has a guest room with twin beds,” Galen 
began, and then saw my face. “Well, what am I going 
to tell him, that won’t give it away?” 

“That one of us snores, or is an insomniac, or what- 
ever you like. But see that he provides us with sepa- 
rate rooms. We won't be there long, will we?” 

“Probably only a few days. All right. I'll think of 
something.” 

Once he'd given in on this point, I relaxed and 
enjoyed the trip, hurtling through the early summer 
morning, watching the farmers working their land, 
seeing the villages and towns rush by. It was late after- 
noon when fate stepped into our lives, in the form of 
a big yellow sign with black letters: DETOUR 
AHEAD 


- Galen eased up on the gas and swore. “Now what? 
This is the main road, how can they close it off?” 

“I don’t know, but apparently they’re doing it.” I — 
craned my neck to see beyond the barricades set up 
ahead of us. “Will we have to go back to that last 
town, do you think?” 

“Who knows? Get out the map, let’s see where in 
hell they’re trying to send us. Hey!” He leaned out the 
window to shout at one of the workmen who held upa 
warning sign. “What's going on up there?” 

“Bridge out,” the man said. “You'll have to take 
Route 12.” 

“Route 12?” Galen turned to me. “Where are we? 
Where does Route 12 go?” 
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I found our position on the map, pointing it out 
with one finger. He scowled over it. “But that doesn’t 
even go the right direction! I’m on my way to Chicago, 
I don’t want to go that way!” 

“Sorry, sir. No way to get over this bridge the way it 
is now. You can go back to Hadley and take Route 
136 up through Prentiss County. Or you can take the 
road off to the east, here . . . out of your way a little 
bit, but eventually you can get back out on the high- 
way, up north about fifty miles.” 

“But that’s miles out of our way,” Galen prenee 
“What's the closest way to go, then?” 

“Through Elmira and Stavely. There’s a cutoff a 
few miles beyond Stavely, takes you back onto the 
main highway.” The man was obviously bored with us 
and our problems; he wanted us to move on and let 
the cars behind us on through. 

“We'll go back,” Galen said. “Why couldn’t you 
have left space enough to turn around easily?” 

“Closer to go on ahead, through Elmira and 
Stavely,” the man said. “Come on, mister, traffic’s 
stacking up. We've got to get it moving.” 

Galen made a rude remark. The workman turned 
red, keeping his composure with an effort. He stepped 
back, waving us on, but Galen was again studying the 
map. “They haven’t any brains, setting up a roadblock 
and not leaving room for a car to turn around.” 

“But he said the closest way was this detour. Galen, 
there are a dozen cars behind us.” There was the 
sound of honking horns, which he ignored. “It looks to 
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me as if it would cost us something like forty-five or 
fifty miles to go back. Why not take the route he sug- 
gested? Through Elmira and Stavely.” 

Galen spoke through his teeth. “I don’t want to go 
through Elmira and Stavely.” 

“Whyever not? What difference does it make? Let’s 
get out of the way before they get one of those bull- 
dozers and push us off the road! Galen, for heaven’s 
sake be sensible!” 

Something flickered in his face, and he crumpled 
the map and thrust it at me. “All right. Why not, after 
all? On to Elmira and Stavely, then.” 

I caught a glimpse of the angry face of the work- 


man, and was ashamed to look around at the traffic _ 


behind us, as Galen accelerated onto the graveled road 
to our right. He drove fast, as he always did; I was 
pressed against the seat by the initial burst of speed. 

I knew, even then, that there was some special rea- 
son why he didn’t want to go to Elmira and Stavely. I 
couldn’t have said how I knew that this wasn’t simply 
an anger arising out of frustration of his own plans. 
Neither name meant anything to me, and I had no idea 
why they should mean anything to Galen. _ 

Elmira was first, a small city of some twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. Galen drove through it at the re- 
quired sedate twenty-five miles an hour, accelerating 
immediately to sixty once we’d passed through the city 
limits. It was an ordinary midwestern city, with tree 
lined residential streets and a rather hot and untidy 
business section which took us no more than five min- 
utes to pass through. 
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It was another seventeen miles to Stavely. Galen 
seemed to tense as we neared it, although he said noth- 
ing. I was glad he wasn’t in a conversational mood, as 
it seemed that any attempt between us to communicate 
ended in a misunderstanding of some sort. I was al- 
ready sorry I'd agreed to come; there could be no re- 
turn to the marriage we had known, I was increasingly 
certain of that. 

The closer we got to Stavely the harder Galen bore 
down on the gas, until I glanced at him apprehen- 
sively. “Galen, that sign said the speed limit was 
forty-five.” 

“What?” He stared at me, startled, and then at the 
needle flickering at seventy. The motor coughed, 
caught, coughed again in an alarming fashion that did 
more to reduce our speed than the signs. “Hell’s fire, 
what now?” 

We were entering the town . . . the sign said Popu- 
lation 705 . . . and we were forced to a comparative 
crawl to avoid running over the traffic ahead of us. 
The motor was behaving badly; it was obvious that 
we'd better search out a service station before it died 
completely and left us blocking the street. 

Galen cursed steadily. under his breath, trying to 
coax the reluctant vehicle to go a little further. I had 
only a vague impression of the village of Stavely . . . 
rather rustic and old-English, I thought, with small 
cottages, yards full of flowers, pedestrians on unhur- 
ried errands. We bumped over a low curb and onto a 
service station lot as the motor gave up altogether. 

Galen and engines had never been compatible. He 
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was not one of those men who love to tinker with 


motors; the only thing he knew about a car was how to 


drive one, He hurled the door open in a savage move- 
ment and was out of the car, striding toward the sta- 
tion with anger in every rigid line. I remembered an 
occasion when he had smashed a small appliance 
because it had refused to function properly, and I re- 
mained tensely in my seat. The rest of the journey 
would be less pleasant, no matter how quickly the 
trouble was remedied, for this episode was in opposi- 
tion to Galen’s wishes. 

The mechanic returned to the car with him a few 
minutes later, wiping his hands on a greasy rag. He 
poked about under the hood while Galen shifted from 
one foot to the other, pausing beside me to say, “Why 
don’t you get out and walk around, Dauna? God 
knows how long this will take, and it’s cooler outside.” 

I did as he suggested, not realizing until I moved 
that my neck muscles were aching with the strain of 
the past few hours. I rubbed at them tentatively, and 
glanced around at the village of Stavely. 

The main street couldn’t have been over six blocks 
long. There were homes scattered among the business 
places, and side streets showing more houses, most of 
them small and unpretentious. The most striking thing 
about them was the profusion of blooming plants . . . 
everyone here must have a green thumb, I thought, 
ooking over the rioting roses, lilacs, iris and petunias. 

“Looks like it’s your fuel pump,” the mechanic said, 
and I turned to watch Galen struggling with his an- 
noyance. 
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“All right, put another one in,” Galen said. — 

“Haven't got one on hand.” 

“Well, can you get one?” 

“Til have a try. Auto parts down the street, they 
might have one, but maybe not. We don’t get much 
foreign car trade here in Stavely . . . might have to 
send over to Elmira for one.” 

Galen thrust his hands into his pockets where they 
knotted under the taut material. “All right. Order one, 
from wherever you can get one. We'll walk down the 
street to the coffee shop. We'll check back with you in 
a little while.” , 

Heat rose from the cracking sidewalk as we moved 
toward the center of town; I felt more tired than I had 
a right to be at this time of day. I had forgotten that, 
how Galen often made me feel completely worn out, 
strictly from the emotional stress of being with him 
and trying to maintain a peaceful atmosphere. 

The coffee shop was air-conditioned and I wel- 
comed the floor of cool air, selecting a seat where it 
would blow across the back of my aching neck. Galen 
walked on past, then paused to look back at me. 
“There are tables back here, away from the windows.” 

“It’s cooler at this one.” Unlike the old days, I 
didn’t follow after him regardless of my own desires, 
but dropped my purse onto one chair and sank onto 
another one. There was nothing he could do but re- 
trace his steps. 

' He took the chair opposite me, glancing uneasily at 
the window behind me. “The sun comes right in on 
you here.” 
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“But the cool air hits me, too. For heaven’s sake, 
Galen. A fuel pump is no major item, is it? We surely 
won't be delayed more than a few hours. There’s noth- 
ing urgent about getting to Chicago tomorrow, is 
there?” 

“I don’t like delays,” Galen said, drumming his 
fingers on the table top. : 

“But isn’t it silly to waste your time and energy get- 
ting into a turmoil over something no one can help?” 

He stared at me, his fingers ceasing their tattoo. 
“What’s happened to you, Dauna? You talk like a dif- 
ferent person from the one I remember.” 

“I am, I think. That’s what I’ve tried to tell you, 
Galen. I’m no longer a timid little mouse, content to 
live in some man’s shadow. Not the way I did before. 
I'm not the only one with a decision to make; you may 
decide that you don’t want me, the way I am now.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Of course I want you, I’ve always 
wanted you,” he said, but there was, it seemed to me, 
a strange lack of warmth in his words. 

The waitress came and I looked up to catch an un- 
usual expression on her face; she was~looking at 
Galen, and I thought for a moment she found him fa- 
miliar. When he gave our order, however, he gave no 
sign of returning any recognition, and the moment 
passed. 

We spent an hour in the small eatery, returning 
through the late afternoon heat to find that no fuel 
pump was available in Stavely, and although one 
might be sent from Elmira it was impossible to get it 
before the following day. I watched the dull color 
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climb into Galen’s face as he realized we would have 
to spend the night here. 

The mechanic shrugged when I asked about a hotel, 
and Galen said sharply, “There isn’t even a room over 
a pool hall in thistown . . . they’ve never had enough 
traffic to make it worthwhile to build a hotel.” 

“Have you been here before, then?” I asked. 

He didn’t meet my eyes. “I’ve passed through it,” he 
muttered. “Look, isn’t there a bus back to Elmira?” 

“Galen, that’s seventeen miles! Surely there’s some- 
one who'd take in a couple of-overnight guests . . . 
isn’t there?” I turned to the gas station attendant, who 
shrugged again. 

“There’s a couple of places like that . . . they got 
signs out. You just walk on through town, you'll see 
‘em. Baumgarten’s, two blocks up, they rent a couple 
rooms.” 

There seemed nothing for it but to take our over- 
night bags and start up the street. At Baumgarten’s, 
however, there was no vacancy. We were standing on 
the sidewalk in front of the house . . . sandwiched be- 
tween a grocery and a laundry . . . discussing our 
predicament when a female voice said brightly, “Why, 
Galen! It is you, isn’t it? What are you doing here?” 

I turned to face the speaker, a short, plump woman 
who must have been past: seventy; a cheerful, round- 
faced, smiling woman with blue eyes and a faint blue 
rinse on her white curls. She included me in the de- 
lighted welcome she had for Galen, stretching out a 
hand to each of us for a feathery touch. 

For the briefest of moments I thought Galen would 
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deny her; there was no misunderstanding of the fact 
that he was not overjoyed to see her, although she ap- 
peared unaware of this. 

When he didn’t immediately reply, she turned her 
attention to me. “I’m Galen’s Aunt Annie Elliot, my 
dear; don’t tell me Galen’s gotten married again?” 

Why hadn’t he said he had relatives in this town? I 
hadn’t had time to pursue that train of thought when 
Galen decided, reluctantly, to introduee me. “Dauna 
and I were apart for a short time, but we've gotten 
back together again, Annie.” 

That short time flicked at me, but I was-more inter- 
ested in Annie Elliot, of whom I had never heard, As 
a matter of fact, I knew nothing of Galen’s relatives 
except that his parents were dead and he didn’t get 
along with the others, and that the Elliots had at one 
time been quite wealthy. 

“Dauna! What a pretty name! I had a friend named 


' Dawn, once, but it’s prettier with the a on the end, 


isn’t it? Whatever are you doing here in Stavely? I 
thought you didn’t like our village.” 

“I don’t. We had to take a detour and then my car 
blew up. We're waiting for a fuel pump to come from 


_ Elmira.” His tone was barely civil and I found myself 


embarrassed at his lack of courtesy. I felt compelled to 
temper this with a cordiality of my own. 

“Galen didn’t mention that he knew anyone here. 
We've been looking for a place to stay . . . the part 
won't be here until tomorrow.” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake! And us sitting up there on 
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the hill with all those empty rooms! Galen!” She 
turned a reproachful look on him. “You'll come home 
with me, of course! You and your wife are welcome 
any time, you know that!” 

“That’s very kind of you,” I began, but Galen’s 
yoice slashed through mine. 

“That’s not necessary, Annie. We'll find-accommo- 
dations here in the village; that’s a lot easier than 
hiking up your hill.” 

“But that’s so foolish, dear boy! There are only a 
couple of places with tourist rooms, and this time of 
year they’re likely all filled. Of course you'll come.” 

“Our luggage is much too heavy to haul all the way 
up that hill,” Galen told her, tight-lipped, and I stood, 
mute, not understanding the innuendoes here. 

“But I have a taxi coming to get my groceries home, 
and we can all ride along with them, don’t you see? 
There it is, they're just loading up my baskets. Come 
along, my dear, you're looking very tired and no doubt 
would like to rest and not stand about here on the 
street. It’s very inconsiderate of you to keep the poor 
girl out in the sun like this, when she could be relaxing 
in a rocker and having a cup of something cold to 
drink. Here, you, Mr. Denny!” She waved a heavy arm 
at the cabbie. “We're taking on passengers, if you 
please! Load their luggage, too!” She gave me a little 
push toward the taxi (the only one in Stavely, I later 
discovered, also used as a delivery vehicle for various 
businesses) and I hesitated, glancing back at Galen. It 
was the logical thing to do, to go home with his aunt, 
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but his face was so dark and closed that I wasn’t sure it 
was worth the storm that seemed about to break. 

The taxi driver was an elderly man. He had loaded 
an assortment of paper bags into the trunk of the car, 
and he licked his lips, meeting my eye somewhat un- 


“That right, miss . . . you're going home with Miss 
Elliot?” 

“I told you, Annie, we'll find other accommoda- 
tions,” Galen stated. 

“Oh, Galen, what a churlish fellow you’re being! So 
tiresome. I’ve told you, there isn’t anywhere else to 
stay, and you can’t expect your wife to spend the night 
in the park! Ask Mr. Denny, here, he'll tell you the 
tourist rooms are all filled.” 

The cabbie nodded reluctantly. “I reckon they are, 
tight this minute. We don’t usually get much tourist 
traffic, but with the main highway closed they're com- 
ing through this way again. Howsomever, once I’ve de- 
livered these groceries I could run you back to Elmira 
if you want .. .” 

“For a higher price than they'd have to pay for their 
hotel room! No, you don’t, Mr. Denny, there’s plenty 
of room at our house. Come along, dear, get in . . . 
you and I will sit in the back and Galen can sit with 


‘Mr, Denny. I'm afraid your husband is a strong- 


minded man, too obstinate for his own good at times,” 
She was nudging me toward’ the taxi; indecision 
Played across Galen’s face for a few seconds more, and 
then he motioned me ahead of him. 
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“All right. Why not? It’s only for one night, after 


Annie chattered as we drove, three blocks along the 
main street and then turning onto a side street which 
climbed a hill lined with small houses. Nothing pre- 

me for the Elliot house, which was invisible 
until we had passed through a thick tangle of bushes 
and trees at the high end of the road, 

The drive curved and we broke out onto a ridge 
which dominated a deep valley on the far side of the 
hill. Far below were acres of green farmlands. But 
what held my entire attention was the house. 

It was a gigantic structure for a private residence, 
built in the French Renaissance style of stone and ce- 
ment work, with red tiled roofs of various levels, 
including twin conical towers flanking wide windows 
in a graceful curve across the front facade. The lawn 
alone must have been several acres in extent, although 
only a narrow strip next to the house itself was 
clipped. Roses rambled in wild confusion, untended, 
forming an impenetrable hedge against intruders. 

We crossed a narrow wooden bridge which vibrated 
alarmingly under our wheels; I glanced down to see 
that a deep ravine had been cut by a small stream 
which isolated the Elliot house ... . or would it more 
properly be called a mansion? . . . from the sur- 
rounding area. 

But my attention was redrawn to the house itself 
. . . @ magnificent edifice that seemed to me endless. 
The graveled drive swept on around the building to- 
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ward what must originally have been a carriage house; 
the taxi rolled to a stop near a rear door, and I was 
dazed enough so that later I couldn’t even remember 
getting out of the car. 

“Come along inside, dear, you must be tired. Galen 
can manage the luggage and the groceries, can’t you, 
Galen?” Annie Elliot touched my arm with one plump 
hand, urging me toward the wide French doors that 
opened on the steep, wooded hillside behind the house. 

I moved as if in a trance; it was not until we were 
inside the great hall, looking up at the most fantastic 
staircase I had ever seen, that my brain began once 
more to function. 

A massively elaborate chandelier hung far above us, 
three floors up; it was unlit at this time of day but its 
crystal prisms glittered in the late afternoon sunlight 
flooding through the tall windows. 

At each level the ceilings were supported by marble 
pillars, and the floor beneath my feet was, unquestion- 
ably, solid marble, too. 

My heartbeat quickened and my mouth was dry as 
my eyes moved around the incredible entryway, the 
core of this mansion. How could I doubt that it was 


the house of the gypsy’s prophecy? 
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CHAPTER 3 


“Oh, gracious, where is everybody?” 

Annie bustled ahead of me into the interior of the 
house, her gelatinous flesh wobbling beneath the tight 
dark cloth of her dress. I followed more slowly, 
stunned. 

Although the fortune teller’s words had caused me 
some uneasiness betause of the accuracy of some of 
her statements, I could not say that I had taken them 
seriously. Not until now. 

She had known I was taking a journey . . . well, 
that was a safe enough thing to predict; almost ever- 
yone takes a journey occasionally. But this house . 
this totally unconventional and amazing house . . . 
how could she have known we would come here? We 
hadn’t known it ourselves until a few minutes ago. 

For one wild moment I questioned whether it had 
been some sort of put-up job, with a conspiracy be- 


~ tween Galen and the gypsy. Reason immediately re- 


jected this. For one thing, he hadn’t intended to come 

through this town at all; only the circumstance of the 

closed highway had forced us this way. Galen hadn't 
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wanted me to come; he had contemplated retracing 
our route a considerable distance to avoid Stavely alto- 


’ gether. 


For another thing, when it became apparent that we — 
would have to spend the night here in this village, he 
had not mentioned having relatives here, and he had 
Strongly resisted his aunt’s invitation. 

No, Galen hadn’t plotted to bring me here. But, re- 
membering the expression on his face when the 
told me about the house in which I would encounter 
danger, I wondered if he had thought of this place as 
she spoke. How many houses, in this day and age, 
Sport marble floors and such chandeliers as the one 
above me? 

Was it possible that the reading of my fortune in my 
palm had been, not some cheap carnival trick, but a 
genuine foretelling of the unknown future? If so, what 
was the danger the gypsy had seen? What threatened 
me here, and what ought I to do about it? 

“Vi'let! Vi, where are you?” Annie was. calling. 

Somewhere behind me I heard Galen’s voice . 5 
settling up with the taxi driver . . . and the sound of 
the taxi leaving. Mesmerized, unwilling to be left alone 
yet equally reluctant to follow Annie Elliot deeper into 
the house, I stared around me. 

My first impression had been of opulence beyond 
any previous imaginings. Now, upon closer inspection, 
I saw that dust lay heavily upon the ornate stair rail- 
ings that rose in graceful double curves to the upper 
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stories. Gold-leaf flaked on the frames of the family 
its; an ugly crack marred the surface of the 

marble pillar closest to me; the heavy draperies, fully 

thirty feet high, which hung beside the multi-paned 
windows of the stairwell, were faded and shabby. 
J turned with relief at the sound of Galen’s voice 
and steps behind me. 
“Dauna? Where are you?” 
“Here!” He stretched out a hand to me and I slipped 
mine into it, for the first time welcoming his touch. 

_“Why didn’t you ever tell me about this place? I sup- 

pose it is the old family home?” 

_ “Has been since the turn of the century. I haven't 
been here in years, and never intended to come again, 
to tell you the truth. My surviving relatives and I have 
never gotten along very well.” 

“Galen . . . it’s the house the gypsy mentioned.” 

He laughed with what appeared to be genuine 
amusement. “Dauna, for pete’s sake! Are you going to 
hark back to that forever? It’s just a house, honey! 
Old, elaborate, but just a house! There’s certainly 
nothing sinister about the old place.” 

“But it has marble floors and a crystal chandelier. 
That takes it out of the just-any-old-house category.” 

I don’t know what he would have said to that, for 
Annie appeared in the doorway ahead of us and beck- 
oned with one hand and a cheerful smile. 

“Come along, I've found Vi’let, she’s in the 

kitchen.” 
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“Same place I usually am this time of day,” said a. 
crisp, dry voice, and we moved to meet the second | 
member of the household. 

Violet Elliot (no one ever pronounced the middle 
syllable of her first name) was in direct contrast to her 
sister except that both of them were less than average 
height. She, too, was in her seventies, but where 
Annie’s blue-white hair was in an untidy array of curls 
Violet's unrinsed strands were thin and severely 
dressed in a bun at her nape. She, too, had blue eyes, 
but there was no merriment in them. There was no 
welcome, either, that I could detect. 

She moved unwillingly toward us, a bony, angular 
little woman in a cotton housedress, She had a sharp 
nose . . . a family characteristic, judging by some of 
those portraits I had noticed . . . and arthritic look- 
ing hands, which she wiped on a faded apron, 

“Hello, Aunt Vi,” Galen said. His tone was neither 
hostile nor friendly, and she matched it with her own. 

“Well. Didn’t expect to’see you around.” 

“I told you, Vi,” Annie said. “There wasn't any- 
Where for them to stay, and their car’s in the repair 
shop.” 

“No room at the inn,” Galen murmured sardoni- 
cally. “No good Christian could do less than take us 
in, could they?” 

- Violet didn’t take up the challenge, although I 
thought she would have liked to shut the door in our 
faces, if we hadn’t already managed to get past it. I 
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waited uneasily for Galen to introduce us, glancing 
around the enormous old fashioned kitchen. The 
house had stood for some seventy years, and I thought 
little had been altered or added to this. room during 
that time. It was clean, though, unlike the dusty stair 
railings; it was obviously used and cleaned regularly, 
and appeared to serve as a sitting room as well as a 
kitchen and dining room for there were several cush- 
ioned rocking chairs and a box of mending on a low 
table. — 

“My Aunt Violet,” Galen said at last. “My wife, 
Dauna.” 

Violet acknowledged this with a brief nod of her 
head. “You'll have to find rooms for them, Annie. The 
master suite is dusty, but so‘is everything else. We 
don’t use the second floor much any more, with only 
the four of us here.” 

Four of them. Annie and Violet . . . and who else? 

“The master suite will be fine,” Galen said, and my 
eyes whipped at him, warningly. 

“Why don’t you run on up by yourselves?” Annie 
suggested. “You know how hard it is for me to manage 
the stairs. Besides, with company. for dinner Vi prob- 
ably needs some help. You know where everything is, 
Galen.” 

“What's the matter with the elevator?” Galen asked. 
“Is it out of commission?” 

“Yes. Has been for the past six months.” Violet 
spoke in a curt, clipped manner. “Nobody around here 
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knows enough to work on it, and they want a fortune 
to send a man out from Elmira. If Annie would lose a 
little weight she wouldn’t mind the stairs so much.” 

“T'll get our luggage,” Galen offered, and I followed 
him back out into the central area which housed the 
stairway and sent short corridors branching off in all 
directions to the rooms built around this hub. 

He was back before I had time to explore very far, 
but I had determined that one large room, oval in 
shape, faced the front of the house. It was flanked by a 
pair of circular rooms, the bases of those twin towers 
. . « I peered into one of those and found it a sort of 
entryway with beautifully, marbled floor and an intri- 
cately painted domed ceiling that was still lovely in 
spite of the years that had elapsed since it had been 
touched in any way. It contained only a sun dial, but 
although the windows at the front of the house were 
uncurtained it could not have functioned as a time 
piece for more than a small part of the day. 

“Come on, let’s go up,” Galen said behind me. 
“Can you take that small bag?” 

I followed him up the left hand branch of the stair- 
way, marveling at the intricacies of the balustrade. 
“Did you live here at one time, Galen? And you never 
mentioned it? It’s such an extraordinary house!” 

“Tt was pretty elegant at one time, I guess. Since the 
money's been gone, it’s falling apart.” He spoke indif- 
ferently, as if it didn’t matter one way or the other. 

“How do they get by, then, if there’s no family 
money left?” 
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He climbed the stairway slightly ahead of me; either 
branch of it was wide enough for four people to have 
walked abreast. 

“I don’t know. They let some rooms to tourists, or 
they used to, before the traffic was all siphoned off 
onto the new highway. I guess Clifford raises a garden, 
sells off what they don’t need.” 

“Doesn’t sound like much of a living. Who's 
Clifford?” 


“The brother. Violet’s the oldest, seventy-three, I 


think she is. Then Annie, she’s three years younger, 
and Clifford’s two years younger than that. My father 
came along sixteen years after Clifford.” 

“And did you live here, as a child?” 

“For a year or so after my father died, until Mother 
remarried. There was still enough money then so they 
had servants . . . acouple of them, anyway. I remem- 
ber visiting here as a child; I was about six years old, 
the whole third floor was given over to servants’ quar- 
ters, then, and the gardener had rooms over the car- 
Triage house. Nobody lives that way any more. The 
house is an anachronism now; it has no place in this 
day and age.” 

“It could be lovely again,” I said, glancing into one 
of the gold flecked mirrors that formed a section of the 
curving wall of the second floor gallery. 

“Not without spending a fortune on it, and that’s 
something nobody will ever.do. All it’s fit for is a mu- 
seum. Come on, the master suite is down that way.” 

“Galen, remember what I told you . . .” 
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“It’s a suite, Dauna. My grandparents had it, origi- 
nally. His and hers. But listen, keep up a pretense 
here, too, will you? That we’re living together as man 
and wife. What harm can it do, after all, not to let 
them realize we’ve been separated?” 

“None, I suppose,” I agreed, although with some re- 
luctance. Why try to impress someone he wasn’t even 
fond of that he had a happy marriage when it was a 
lie? But we'd only be here until tomorrow, I thought, 
and for such a short time it wouldn't be difficult to go 
along with Galen’s wishes. 

“In here.” He turned a knob and ushered me into a 
small but charming sitting room, done in muted pas- 
tels and furnished in what must have been the height 
of fashion seventy years earlier, “His on this side, hers 
on that. Baths connecting to that little balcony .. . 
my grandfather believed in sunshine and fresh air, and 
he used to sunbathe out there. You want to unpack 
now?” 

“Til just hang up the dress I want to wear for dinner 
. . » the wrinkles should shake out by then. Don’t 
stay, I'll find my way around.” 

He left me in the spacious and delightfully airy bed- 
room, Old Mr. Elliot’s passion for sunshine and fresh 
air had led him to build with a multitude of overlarge 
windows, in an era when little general emphasis was 
placed on such things. The room was decorated in 
tones of pink and a deep, rich red, with enough white 
to balance out and keep the colors from becoming 

overwhelming. 
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As we had been warned, there was a coating of dust 
over everything, but it was not so bad as to be unpleas- 
ant. I walked over to throw open the French windows 
onto the balcony and stood transfixed by my view on 
the grounds and the valley below. The entire village 
and surrounding farm lands looked like child’s toys set 
out at a distance. Nearer by, and cut off from the out- 
side by the thick hedges and a deep gulley which hid 
the stream, were the gardens and more overgrown 
lawns. The gardens, at least, were well kept and vigor- 

ously tended, 

’ What fun it would be, to live in such a lovely place, 
if one had the funds to maintain it! But not with 
Galen. I withdrew from the window, thoughtful and 
filled with resolution. It had been a mistake, there was 
no doubting that, to agree to try to work things out 
with my former husband. Although there had been no 
legal action taken between us, I could only consider 
him to be a former husband . . . we had had no rela- 
tionship at all for too long a time. In spite of his pro- 
testations of change, so far as I could see Galen was 
the same as he had always been, although he-did at 
times seem to be trying to be easier to get along with. 
Itwas such an effort for him, I thought. Poor Galen! 

Itdidn’t occur to me to wonder, yet, why he should 
be doing this if it were so difficult for him. He hadn't 
wanted me to leave him in the first place, and even 
through our separation he had apparently kept tabs on 
me; I could credit him with some remaining affection, 
but little genuine change in attitude toward me. 
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I would follow through on this trip . . . at this. 


stage of things there was little else I could do about 
that. Tomorrow we would leave Stavely and go on to 
Chicago to see his friend Fred Alldred on whatever 
unspecified business they had to discuss. We would not 
spend more than a few days with him, and then we'd 
return home, When we got there, I'd tell Galen the 
truth: I found him an impossible man with whom to 
live. In only one day he’d made me nervous, tense, ap- 

~Ptehensive about his behavior. In the old days he'd 
occasionally struck me, and I hadn't gotten over the 
habit of cringing at his anger. 

I was glad that my parents had left on a vacation 
trip of their own; I would have a few weeks to 
marshall my thoughts before I had to present my 
mother with the information that the reconciliation she 
had hoped for would not come to pass. 

Annie had invited us with such cordiality that it had 
seemed the sensible thing to stay here overnight. But 
her sister’s lack of welcome had left me feeling uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps she was simply an inhospitable type; 
or maybe there was such a genuine shortage of funds 
that having to feed two extra people was a catastro- 
phe. At any rate, I felt I ought to go down and offer to 
help in any way that I could (both these women were 
old enough to be my grandmothers) and I would sug- 
gest to Galen that he leave money to cover the cost of 
our meals. 

I made my way down the great stairway, making lit- 
tle sound in my soft-soled shoes. With the stairway 
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dominating the house as it did, with all corridors and_ 
rooms opening off from it like the spokes of a wheel, it 
was impossible to get lost, and I walked quickly to- 
ward the kitchen. 

I heard their voices and at first did not realize they 
were quarreling until I was close enough to make out 
their words distinctly. When that happened, I paused 
uncertainly, not wanting to walk in on this particular 
conversation, 

“Well, what else could I have done, Vi? They were 
standing there without any place to stay, and they 
can’t leave town until their car‘is fixed! After all, he is 
Henry's only child. You'd have had to do the same 
thing, in the same circumstances, Vi’let.” 

“The devil I would!” The fury in Violet’s voice 
Stopped me cold. “You're a fool . . always were, al- 
ways will be! They don’t belong in this house, Annie 
Elliot, and you know the reasons as well as I do!” 

“What can it hurt? One night here, the two of 
them?” 

“It had better not hurt anything, but if it does, it's 
your responsibility, not mine!” 

Annie’s voice was placating. “All right. I'll be 
responsible, Vi.” 

“Yes, you always say that. But you can’t be 
trusted,” Violet said, and her voice had suddenly lost 
its animosity and sounded instead as if she were going 
to cry. “You always promise me . . . but I-can never 
trust you.” 

“Yes, you can, Vi. I won't let anything happen, 
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don’t worry. I'll move into your room with you while 
they’re here, if that will make you feel any better.” 

“You know I can’t stand having anyone in my 
room, not even you.” Somewhere in the house a bell 
sounded and there was a moment of startled silence in 
the kitchen. Then, “There’s someone at the front 
door!” 

The way it was said, I knew that this was an un- 
usual if not an extraordinary happening. Quickly, not 
wanting them to know I'd overheard any of their con- 
versation, I ducked into one of the doors along the 
corridor. Not until Annie had padded on past the 
opening did I look around to see where I was. 

The library. There was no mistaking that, with two 
walls, floor to ceiling, of books encased in glass- 
fronted cases. I'd never been in a house with a library 
before, and I might ordinarily have been intrigued by 
the elaborately carved walnut mantelpiece and the in- 
tricately patterned ceiling and another of those magni- 
ficent chandeliers, but my mind was too busy with 
what I had heard. 

Perhaps it was only a matter of an old woman un- 
prepared for company, disliking to be disturbed. But 
their words had taken on a sinister tone, it seemed to 
me... what did she think might happen while we 
were here? Again I felt the chill of remembrance 
sweep over me . . . the memory of the fortune teller’s 
disturbing prediction. 

There were voices in the distance, and I left the li- 
brary, feeling the need for human contact, even 
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Galen’s. I didn’t get as far as the stairway, however, 
for Annie had brought a visitor in through the little 
round entryway, and they were standing beneath a 
pair of the marble pillars. 

The newcomer was a young man, about my own 
age, a rather nondescript fellow in cords and a sweat 
shirt. He looked at me, but as if he didn’t see me; be- 
hind his horn-rimmed glasses his eyes were oddly 
blank and blind. 

“You do have rooms, don’t you?” he asked. 

Annie shifted her bulk uneasily. “Well . . . well, I 
don’t know . ...” 

“But you have a sign that says Rooms for Tourists. 
The other places in the village are filled, and I need a 
Place to stay for a few days. Someone told me about 
the rooms up here, and when I climbed the hill I saw 
the sign. You'd have better luck if your sign was in a 
better location, I should think. You do rent rooms, 
don’t you?” 

“Well, we did . . . but nobody’s come, much, since 

- what did you say your name was?” 

“Riordan. Ernie Riordan. You're Miss Violet 
Elliot?” 

“Oh, no, I’m Annie. Violet’s my sister. I think I'd 
better askher . . .” 

She fied past me, leaving me to stare awkwardly at 
the young man. He was tall and too thin, tanned as if 
he spent a good deal of time out of doors, with sun 
streaked brown hair and brown eyes behind rather 
thick lenses. Not a handsome man, particularly, but 
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there was something about him . . . something attrac- 
tive. 

The brown eyes seemed to focus on me at last, 
losing that blind look. “Do you live here?” he asked. 

“No, we're only staying overnight until our car is re- 
paired . . .” My voice trailed off as I heard Galen 
coming down the stairs. Galen never felt obliged to ex- 

_ plain anything to strangers, and had occasionally re- 
buked me for my unfortunate tendencies in this direc- 
tion. 

Thad the impression that the newcomer . . . Ernie 
Riordan . . . was on the verge of saying something to 
me of an urgent nature (although that seemed a fool- 
ish notion, when I thought about it ... . for what 
could a perfect stranger have to say fis an imper- 
sonal observation?) but when he saw Galen he 
stopped. It was not as if he had been about to be 
friendly and thought better of it when he found I had a 
traveling companion; rather, some of the tenseness 
went out of him in relief that I was not alone. I 
thought I must be rather tired, to be imagining such 
reactions; they didn’t make any sense. 

Annie and Violet were returning along the marbled 

. hallway and we all turned to meet them; Galen had 
reached me and put a proprietary hand on my shoul- 
der and I was sharply aware of it. There had been a 
time when his touch had thrilled me. Now I found it 
slightly embarrassing and I would have liked to move 
away from it, had it not been for his plea to keep his 
family i in ignorance of our true relationship. 
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“Vi'let, this is Mr. Riordan,” Annie said, in that 
-smilingly flustered way she had. “My sister, Vi'let, and 
our nephew, Galen Elliot and his wife, Dauna.” 

Was I imagining things again, or did the man’s 
mouth tighten perceptibly? He didn’t look at us, how- 
ever, but fixed his gaze upon Violet. “I’m looking for a 
room, Miss Elliot. For a few days, maybe a week.” 

I could tell that Annie expected her sister to refuse 
his request, and so did I. She had, after all, been furi- 
ous with Annie for allowing Galen and me to spend 
the night. But she surprised us both. 

“Six dollars a night. Or thirty-five dollars a week. In 
advance. Meals extra,” Violet said. 

Riordan pulled out his wallet, peeling off several 
bills. “Let’s make it a week in advance, then. And it’s 
all right if I take care of the meals at the end of the 
week?” 

Violet took the bills and folded them into her apron 
pocket. “You have luggage in your car?” 

“I don’t have acar . . . my luggage is on the front 
steps.” 

Her eyebrows rose. “You walked all the way up the 
hill?” 

“Yes. There didn’t seem to be any other way to get 
here.” 

“Yes. Well. Annie, you'd better put him in the east 
room. Dinner’s in an hour.” 

Annie led him upstairs, fluttering apologetically 
about the dust, which didn’t appear to dismay Mr. 
Riordan. When they had gone, I took a few steps after 
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the retreating figure of Violet Elliot and suggested that 
I should help her with the dinner preparations if she 
liked, 

Her reply was brusque. “Never got used to any help. 
Dinner at six. We don’t keep formal hours any more.” 
There was nothing apologetic about it, simply a state- 
ment of fact. 

Galen had already wandered off toward the library, 
but I had no wish to join him. I would maintain a pre- 
tense of congeniality while we were under observation, 
but I felt no compulsion to do so while we were alone. 

I hoped no one would mind if I explored the house 
on my own. Although it made me uneasy, after the 
fortune teller’s foreboding words, the house fascinated 
me, too. : 

Ten minutes later, after peeking into a spectacular 
oval drawing room and the other of the little circular 
tower rooms, plus two ground floor rooms which were 
in use as bedrooms and a formal dining room, I de- 
cided that if dinner were still nearly an hour away I'd 
have time for a bath. And when I went upstairs I got 
my first inkling that Ernie Riordan might not be a sim- 
ple tourist looking for a quiet place to rest. 

For I found him in my bedroom, looking through 
"my dresser drawers, 
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He was alerted by the faint creak of the door as it 
swung open before me. He turned, not guiltily as I had 
expected, and smiled. The smile brought an aston- 
ishing warmth to his rather ordinary face, so that for a 
moment I forgot to register the fact that he was in my 
room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Elliot . . . sorry, have I strayed into 
your quarters?” 

The gypsy had mentioned two men in my life. . . I 
struggled for the recollection of her exact words . . . 
a man who would be tender and protective ... . an- 
other who was good looking and virile, but whose mo- 
tivations and smile were false. But how absurd . . . 
even if I were to take the prophecy seriously . . . to 


‘think that Ernie Riordan might be one of the men men- 


tioned, He was only an overnight visitor in this house, 
the same as I, and after tomorrow morning I’d never 
see him again. 
I spoke slowly, in some confusion. I wasn’t used to 
people prowling my room, and if I'd been caught in 
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such circumstances I'd have been red-faced and sput- 
tering excuses. Riordan did neither. “Yes, this is my 
room, unless I've made a mistake. I haven’t learned 
my way around yet, and the first time we came in 
through the little sitting room, but this looks like the 
right place,” 

“Miss Elliot showed me a room and a bathroom, 
but she said she’d have to go find some towels. She 
never came back, and I thought maybe she’d just for- 
gotten me . . . sol thought I'd see if I could find them 
myself. Sorry to have blundered in here, though... I 
didn’t think the room was occupied.” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” I agreed. “They haven’t cleaned 
in here for some time, I guess.” But there was my suit- 
case, opened on the little stand provided for it near the 
closet door. Had he really missed seeing that? “Did 
you find any towels?” 

“No. Nothing at all. Maybe I'll have to forego the 
bath, but after that climb up the hill-I sort of need 
one.” 

“Maybe there are some in my bath,” I said, crossing 
the room to the door I had not yet opened. 

Knowing that the house was seventy years old, I had 
anticipated something rather antique-ish in the way of 
bathrooms. What I found was almost ultra-modern. 
Tiled floor and walls, an oversized bathtub built into 
its own alcove, looking as if it must have been custom 
built, with gold faucets there and in the pedestal-type 
lavatory; and a separate shower that caught both our 
attentions before we even looked for towels. 
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“Hey, that’s really something!” Riordan regarded it 
admiringly. “I wonder if my bathroom’s got one like 
that?” 

I had the feeling I ought to offer him the use of this 

one if it didn’t, but knew that Galen would express 
himself in no uncertain terms about any such foolish- 
ness. 
The shower cubicle was encircled, except for the 
area through which the bather entered the facility, 
with a series of metal pipes from which the water 
could be sprayed at half a dozen levels and from three 
sides, with the upper ring having a separate control so 
that one could do one’s head or not, according to 
choice, At about shin-level a small spiggot produced 
water onto one’s feet. 

“So you can test the temperature of the water before 
you turn onthe whole blooming thing,” Riordan 
figured out. “I’m going to be very disappointed if I 
have a second class bathroom. Although it doesn’t 
seem that anyone about this place is second class, does 
it?” 

By this time it was dawning on me that I stood with 
a stranger in the bathroom, and that it might look odd 
if anyone else were to walk in on us. My eyes swung 
around the room and I pulled openthe doors to a_ 
built-in cabinet. There were stacks of heavy towels on 
the shelves, and I passed half a dozen of them to Ernie 
Riordan and searched out the matching wash cloths. 

“Monogrammed, yet,” he murmured. “Thanks, 
Mrs. Elliot.” He made no move to go, however, stand- 
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ing there rather awkwardly, as if he wanted to say 
something more. 

_ Increasingly uncomfortable about having him here, 
I moved toward the doorway so that he had to follow 
me, holding open the door into the hallway, unmistak- 
ably dismissing him. 

He went out into the corridor, all right, but again 
paused there. “Ah . . . you and your .. . husband 
+ » . do you spend much time here?” 

“No. I’ve never been here before at all.” 

“Then you don’t know them well .~. . the rest of 
the Elliots, I mean.” 

“T’ve only just met them, Annie and Violet. Why?” 

“Oh, I just . . . they seem very nice,” he said 
lamely, and I was not convinced that this was what he 
had intended to say, at all. 

I was. not sure how he could sincerely say they 
seemed “nice;” Annie had been hesitant about letting 
him in at all (which was no wonder, after the way her 
sister had reacted to her inviting us to stay) and Violet 
had simply taken his money with no show of friendli- 
ness whatever. 

“Well, I'll see you at dinner,” he told me, and 
turned to walk along the curving gallery to a door 
some distance down. 

_ I stood staring after him, perhaps unduly disturbed 
by his presence in my room. Was it logical that the 
man would have simply entered another of the bed- 
rooms to look for towels, when Annie didn’t come 
back with any? I never knew anyone to store towels in 
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the dresser in the bedroom, not when the bathrooms 
were all equipped with generous-sized closets. And al- 
though all the rooms on this floor appeared long un- 
tenanted, there had been my suitcase, right there in 
plain sight. 

Was he simply a sneak thief? That didn’t seem 
likely; what would he expect to find in dresser drawers 
in an empty room? He knew I'd arrived only minutes 
ahead of him; there hadn’t been time to put my things 
into the dresser, even if I were carrying valuables. And 
no one, to look at me in my cotton skirt and blouse, 
would have expected me to travel with jewels in my 
possession. 

A shower helped to make me feel better, but I was 
still uneasy about the house and the people in it when 
I came down a short time later. Places had been set in 
the main dining room, and a hasty dusting had taken 
Place. It was an elegant, formal room with another of 
those fantastically elaborate chandeliers . . . I 
couldn't look at one of them without remembering the 
gypsy. The table settings were elegant, too . . . fine 
china and heavy silver, contrasting oddly with worn 
napkins discreetly mended with tiny stitches, 

There was an old man putting flowers into a low: 
bowl in the center of the table. Clifford, the younger 
brother, who turned and smiled at me in a friendly 
fashion. “Hello, there. Galen’s missus, is it?” 

“Dauna,” I said, returning his smile. He was very 
thin, and his hands were crippled from the ravages of 
arthritis, like his older sister’s. His white hair lay in 
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wisps across a pink scalp, and his adam’s apple 
bobbed when he spoke, He wore a clean pair of bib 
overalls and a blue shirt the same shade as his eyes. 
“Are you the gardener of the family? I saw your veg- 
-etables from upstairs . . ..you must raise a good 
many.” 

“Many as I can handle,” he admitted, twisting a yel- 
low rose into a more satisfying position in the bowl. 
“How’s Galen? Haven't seen him since he was here the 
last time, near a year ago.” 

“Galen’s fine.” Hadn’t Galen said he hadn’t been 
here in years? But old people get confused, sometimes 
- . + perhaps his memory was not good. “Your house 
is beautiful . . . I’ve never seen anything like it.” 

“My father built it in nineteen-ought-two,” Clifford 
informed me. “Lived here all my life. Used to be a 
lively place, when there were young people. Not so 
much going on, any more. Remember when the ball- 
room was full of music and women in long skirts . . . 
long time ago, now.” 

“There’s a ballroom?” I asked, intrigued. 

“Well, it got turned into a billiard room when the 
young people needed a place to play . . . but it was a 
ballroom, once. Down the stairs, in the basement. You 
just follow them on down, you'll see it.” 

“Is it all right, if I explore a little?” 

“Why not? Watch your step, things are getting in 
poor shape some places, and we don’t go up on the 
third floor any more . . . everything's falling apart up 
there. But the basement floors are either marble or 
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hardwood, still pretty good condition. Look around 
all you like.” ‘ 

I thought I liked Clifford. He nodded, still smiling, 
and indicated a door into the kitchen. “Better help Vi 
with the dishing up. Won’t be long, now, before we eat 
- . . ten minutes, maybe.” I hadn’t noticed until then, 
that he walked oddly, with one leg stiff and unbending 
at the knee, 

Ten minutes was scarcely enough to allow for any 
of the exploring I had expressed an interest in, except 
maybe for the other of the little round rooms that 
formed the base of the second tower; I knew where it 
had to be for the house was quite symmetrical, and it 
was not far away. 

It was the same size as the entryway with the sun 
dial, and also had a marble floor and a domed ceiling, - 
this one ornately picturing bas-relief cupids, angels, 
and unlikely looking flowers, the whole in delicately. 
tinted plaster. French doors opened onto a series of 
shallow steps, beyond which I could see the vegetable 
gardens. There were several large pots which held the 
remains of dead plants, and there was a thick coating 
of dust over everything. The room also held two chairs 
and a table, all made from that wicker material I re- 
membered from my own grandmother’s sun porch, 
years ago; it was cushioned in a flowered material and 
looked quite comfortable. 

On the table was a book, as dusty as everything 
else; unable to resist, I picked it up and looked at the 
title, It was a popular murder mystery I had read last 
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summer. I had liked it, but apparently someone had 
found it less fascinating than I, judging by the amount 
of time it must have been there. 

I really had no intention of prying; it was an idle 
gesture to flick the pages and look at a paper that had 
been stuck between the pages as a bookmark. It was a 
letter, folded into thirds, and quite without conscious 
thought of intruding on anyone’s privacy I unfolded 
the paper and looked at it. 

It was a brief note, written in a firm, masculine 
hand. “Dear Laurel,” it said. “You sound so happy 

. how can I help being happy for you? I hope he'll 
be good to you, this guy, or I'll tear him apart when I 
get home. How’s that for a threat, coming from a 
_ cripple?” It was dated, I noted automatically, August 
seventh, almost a year ago. And it was signed love, 
| Ernie. 
_ « Emie? I brought my head up abruptly, looking 
around to see whether or not I was observed. Ernie. 
The young man who had just rented a room was 
named Ernie. 

I stood very still, as if listening, but the house was 
so well constructed that sound did not travel far. I 
heard nothing. 

Was it only a coincidence? That someone had writ- 
ten to a girl named Laurel (in this house?) and that 
now there was a visitor by the same name? Ernie 
wasn’t a particularly common name these days. On the 
other hand, it wasn’t all that rare, either. 

I recalled, then, that one of the Elliot sisters had 
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mentioned there were four of them in the house. 
Annie, Violet, and Clifford . . . and who? Was it pos- 
sible that there was a girl here, too? Laurel? Why did 
I take it for granted that Laurel was a young girl? 

Judging by the condition of the book, Laurel hadn’t 
been in lately looking for it, sitting in this small private 
niche to read, looking out over the back lawn and gar- 
dens. 

I replaced the letter in the book, and the book on 
the table. Then, seeing that my fingerprints remained 
on the red cover, I brought a tissue out of my pocket 
and polished it clean. Somehow this looked even 
worse, considering the dust on everything else. 

I stood at the windows opening onto the terraced 
steps outside. It was silly to feel this sense of intrusion 
on someone else’s domain; there was nothing private 
in the book, and even the letter within it was rather 
cryptic and not, for instance, a love letter. Laurel, 
whoever she was, would have no reason to resent my 
intrusion. 

She had found a man, it seemed... had she 
married him? I wondered idly. Or had she been in a 
quandary such as I . . . but no, there would have 
been nothing like that for Laurel. She had been happy, 
she had written of her happiness to someone, a friend. 

I heard no sound behind me, nothing at all. Yet 
suddenly a hand closed on my shoulder and I was un- 
able to control the choked cry that rose in my throat. 
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_Not Galen’s hand. Although two years away from 
his frequent touch, I would have known that. 

This hand was fairly large, yet youthfully unformed, 
as if it were still in the process of changing... 

‘After my startled outcry I turned to face another 
stranger. He was big . . . as big as Galen . . . but 
there all resemblance ended. Young, very young, (I 
found out later he was only fourteen, for all his size) 
with nondescript brown hair and rather watery blue 
eyes, 

He saw that he had frightened me and withdrew his 
hand at once. 

I sucked in a gusty little breath. “Did you want 
something?” ’ 

“Eat,” he said. 

“Oh, dinner’s ready?” My smile was a bit tremulous 
as I followed him out into one of the curving corridors 
that adjoined the tower rooms and outlined the gigan- 
tic oval of the formal drawing room. I wouldn’t have 
been so easily upset, and so suspicious of everyone, if 
it hadn’t been for that confounded Sypsy, I told my- 
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self. I had let her frighten me, and in so doing proved 
Galen right; I was being childish about the whole 
thing. 

“There’s a book in there,” I said, simply to make 
Conversation in what seemed an awkward silence. 
“Apparently it belongs to someone named Laurel; 
maybe she’s forgotten where she put it.” 

His look was blank, and it began to dawn on me 
from that and from his one word sentence . . . “Eat” 
- + . that perhaps the boy was retarded to some extent. 
But because he was looking at. me in a questioning 
fashion, I gave in to the compulsion to try to make 
myself clear. 

“Laurel? Is she still here in this house?” 

Gradually his eyes changed; I watched the slow for- 
mation of understanding and the resulting reaction 
form in his face, and there was only one word for it; he 
was horrified. He mumbled a garbled sentence, from 
which I got nothing at all, and hurried away, leaving 
me to follow at a slower pace. 

Well, the least one could say about this household 
was that it was odd, I thought. Who was this boy? 
Galen hadn't mentioned him. as being part of the 
family. 

They were assembling in the formal dining room, 
and the chandelier had been li ghted to gleam with doz- 
ens of bulbs magnified and reflected in the crystal 
prisms. Violet directed us to places, and I knew from 
the way the unnamed boy took his that he was unused 
to eating in this room. His eyes darted from one to the 
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other of us, as if for guidance in what to do; I noticed 
that he didn’t pick up his heavy linen napkin until 
after someone else had done so. 

I sat-between Annie and Galen, and it was Violet 
who brought in the dishes that were not already on the 
table. 

The meal was a simple one . . . they had not, after 
all, known there would be three extra people . . . 
creamed new potatoes and peas from the garden, and 


a meat loaf covered with a spicy sauce, served with. 


light, baking powder biscuits so tiny that one could be 
swallowed at a gulp. I found them delicious and would 
have liked to take a handful, but made do with two as 
there seemed not to be an oversupply of them. 

The boy who had called me to dinner sat across from 
me, on the far end of the massive mahogany table; sev- 
eral times I found his eyes on me, but they were im- 
mediately averted when they met mine. Ernie Riordan 
sat directly opposite me, and devoted his attention to 
the food, while Clifford and Violet sat at the head and 
foot respectively. 

No one introduced the boy; it was not until we had 
eaten our fresh strawberries and were leaving the table 
that I was able to ask Galen about him. 

“Woody? Oh, he’s some stray kid Vi picked up and 
took in. God knows why, except that I guess nobody 
else wanted him. He helps Clifford in the garden.” 

“Has he been here a long time, then?” 

“A year or so. I forget. He hasn’t bothered you, has 
he?” a's 
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“No.” It wouldn’t be fair to say that, simply because 
I'd been edgy and easily startled. “Ishe . . . 9” 
“Retarded? Yes, I guess so, Doesn’t talk much, al- 
though he can say simple sentences, if he wants to,” 
I wanted to ask about Laurel, too, but somehow I 


mer, and Galen had said he hadn't been here in years, 
I was, no doubt, attaching too much significance to an 


meant something to him, an emotion I thought to be 
horror had been written in his eyes, 

“Want to take a walk before it gets totally dark?” 
Galen asked. His tone was so friendly that I could not 
refuse, although after my decision I would have been 
happier not to spend much time alone with him. He 
could hardly woo me in front of the others, when I was 
Supposed to be his wife already, but when the two of 
us Were alone it was a different matter. 

His behavior was quite acceptable, however; we 
wandered about the grounds while he showed me the 
points of interest. The Village looked far awa , the lit- 
tle farm houses on the other side of the ridge were 
equally doll-like, unreal. 
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“It's a lovely spot for a house,” I commented. “But 
isolated . . . there aren't any close neighbors, are 
there?” 

“That’s why my grandfather built here. Unless they 
wanted to build on a steep hillside, they couldn’t get 
very close. There used to be paths out through the 
hedges to some of the nearer places, but now they're so 
overgrown I don’t think a cat could get through them. 
Actually, the only entry now is over the bridge, and 
from the way it shook when we came over it in the taxi 
Id say that it won’t last too ‘much longer. Of course 
they usually walk across it, and I suppose it’s good for 
a few more years of foot traffic.” 

“Don’t they have a car, then? They have to walk to 


town and back for their supplies, or take a cab?” It 


seemed a strenuous walk, up and down that steep hill, 
for such elderly people. 

“They haven't had a car for years. Annie goes down 
Once a week and takes the taxi back if the groceries 
are too much for her to carry. But mostly they use 
stuff they grow themselves, and they can things . . . 
there’s an old orchard right over the lip of the hill, 
there. Every kind of fruit you can grow in this 
climate.” 

I thought of fat Annie, trudging up that hill bearing 
a load of grocery sacks, “I should think it would be 
Violet, or Clifford, who would go to town, They 
haven't so much weight to haul around.” 

“Clifford’s got a stiff leg . . . it’s hard for him to 
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walk that far. He’s got all he can do to get around the 
grounds, And Vi . . . I don’t think she’s been to town 
more than a couple of times in the past year.” 

I don’t know why that phrase should have stuck in 
my mind as we walked; I listened, only half hearing, to 
| Galen’s description of how things had been in the old 
days, when there was time and money to expend on 
_ such things as lawns and flowers. “The past year . . . 
 ayear ago... aboutayear . . .” Was it only aco- 
incidence, that it came up so often? , 

Violet hadn’t been to town much in the past year, 
About a year ago someone named Ernie had written a 
note to a girl named Laurel (who might have lived in 
_ this house at that time?) and Woody had been here for 
about a year. (How did Galen know this, if he himself 
hadn’t been here in years? He’d certainly never corre- 
_ sponded with any of these people during the: time we 
_ Were married.) I thought there was something else, 
' one more thing, that had been mentioned as having 
happened a year ago, but I couldn’t remember what it 
was. 

I shook my head. I was letting my imagination work 
Overtime, simply because I'd listened to a carnival for- 
_ tune teller and let her frighten me into an apprehen- 
_ sive frame of mind. 

“Galen . . .” We paused, staring out over the val- 
ley where the lights were beginning to come on in the 
twilight. “I think we ought to pay for our stay here 

- « Our meals, anyway, and maybe even our rooms. I 
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don’t think they can afford to feed us . . . not even for 
a few meals.” 

“You may be right. I doubt if Vi will take anything 
for the rooms, but she’s a practical woman; she'll see 
_ there’s nothing inhospitable in being compensated for 
the actual expense of feeding us. I'll see to it.” 

Violet hadn’t struck me as being unduly concerned 
about her reputation for hospitality, but then I might 
not have felt that way if I hadn’t overheard that con- 
versation in the kitchen earlier. 

A sudden breeze brought out the hairs on my arms, 
and I shivered. Galen was immediately attentive. “Get- 
ting chilly? Come on, we'll go in; it will be dark 
shortly, anyway.” He slipped a casual arm around my 
shoulders, but it was so brotherly a gesture that I 
couldn’t object to it. “I remember when we used to be 
able to walk for hours, this way, enjoying each other’s 
company, holding hands. What happened to us, 
Dauna?” : 

His voice held a hint of sadness, and I, too, knew a 
nostalgic moment for the days that had been. 

“It was me, wasn’t it? I was too domineering, too 
impatient, too forceful. But I loved you, Dauna. I al- 
ways loved you.” 

I didn’t know how to reply to that. For I had, at one 
time, loved him, too; before I came to feel that he was 
strangling me, squeezing the life and the individuality 
out of me, wringing every drop of joy out of our rela- 
tionship by his pettiness, his jealousy, his insistence 
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upon having everything his own way. But although I 
was sorry that our marriage hadn’t been strong enough 
to last, I didn’t feel that it had a better chance, a sec- 
ond time around, than it had the first. 

His fingers tightened on my shoulder, almost imper- 
ceptibly; fearing the prelude to a more intimate mo- 
ment, I quickened my step and broke free of his 
careless embrace to start up the shallow steps to the 
house. 

“We've changed so much... and we can’t go 
back, Galen. We can’t erase the years.” 

He reached for and caught one of my hands. “No. 
But we can go on ahead. Dauna, wait a minute. Don’t 
go in just yet. Tell me something, truthfully.” He stood 
two steps below me, so that our eyes were on a level; 
in the dusk his eyes were unreadable but I was touched 
by the vulnerability of his mouth, half-smiling at me. 
“Weren't there times . . . just afew... . when you 
wished we were together again? Nights when you lay 
awake, looking up into the darkness, and maybe cried 
a little, because I wasn’t there?” 

My voice was unexpectedly husky. “Yes. But that 
was a long time ago, Galen. I’m not sure it wasn’t . . : 
too long ago.” 

He continued to hold my hand, but loosely; unde- 
_ mandingly. “Are you saying it’s too late for us? That 
we can’t ever forget the past and go on from here?” 
~ _ My mouth was dry. Why are the important things so 
_ hard to say? “Galen, don’t . . . don’t push me .. .” 
“I did push you, didn’t I, in making you come with 
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me? I hoped that meant you were ready, as ready as I 
was, to get together again. But it didn’t mean that at 
all, did it? You’re still uncertain, still undecided . . .” 

I didn’t answer that . . . there was no answer ex- 
cept the one that would hurt him, and it was strangely 
difficult to hurt him, now, this minute, with our hands 


touching this way. 
He took my silence for acquiesence. “I can’t deny 
it's my nature to push . . . I'd have a hell of a time 


convincing you I'd changed that much, wouldn’t I? 
But it wouldn’t be fair to ‘make a decision without 
knowing something important, Dauna. Something 
really important, like . . . like how you still feel about 
me. Not the way you feel when I'm at a distance, in 
another room or the other side of town, But how you 
feel when I'm close to you, touching you . . .” 

He closed the gap between us so quickly that there 
was no retreat. And when he drew me into his arms 
there was nothing demanding about his embrace . . . 
his arms were strong but gentle, and his mouth came 
down tomeet mine .. . 

Galen hadn’t kissed me in a long time. There had 
been a few casual dates during our separation, but 
none of them serious, none of them promising any- 
thing more than an evening’s companionship. There 
had been a few kisses, and to be honest I'd missed 
being kissed, missed being held in a man’s arms. That 
was one time when Galen hadn’t upset me, hadn't 
frightened me . . . when he held me, made love to 
me. 
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His lips were cool and I sensed controlled passion 
behind them. It was a chaste kiss, as if I were a child, 
to be awakened into womanhood, and he didn’t want 
to frighten me. 

I was frightened, though. Frightened at my own re- 
sponse, at the leap of fire to meet fire, banked though 
it was. And he knew it. 

He released my lips, smiling down at me, the dark- 
ness showing only the gleam of his teeth. 

“Dauna . . . I'll try not to push you, this time. But 
think about it . . . how good we were together, some 
of the time . . . when you decide whether or not to 
give me another chance.” 

I'm not sure what I would have done, had he chosen 
to kiss me again less restrainedly. But he did not; he 
continued to hold my hand and led me up the steps 
and in through those huge French doors that opened 
on the ground floor level of the stairwell. 

There were lights on . . . not the great chandelier 
high overhead but several small sconces set into the 
walls . . , that illuminated the main level. The stairs 
rose in two gracefully curving flights to the second 
floor, but re-formed in one wide stairway to descend 
into the darkness of the basement. 

T hesitated, thinking I had seen movement down 
there in the deep shadow. 

“What's the matter?” 

“I thought . . . I'm still remembering that darned 
gypsy, I guess. Imagining things. I see spooks in every 
corner.” . 
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~ “You're tired. Come on, let’s go up to bed, even if it 

js early. Want,to take up something to read? Or have 

you gotten over that habit of having to read yourself to 
iT 


“No. I’m still guilty.” It had been one of the things 
we'd disagreed upon, but we smiled at one another. 
“{ et’s see . . . have I remembered right? The library 
is down that way?” 

~ Galen pushed the button that activated the lights in 
the library, and this time I was more appreciative of 
the room. It was a lovely place, although unused in a 
long time, I suspected. The glass-fronted cases had 
protected the books, however, and when I opened a 
door to take out a few I found the books to be quite 
clean and easy to handle. 

I chose a couple of mysteries from a shelf of com- 
paratively modern novels, and we went on upstairs. I 
felt more comfortable with Galen, now, in a way, for I 
didn’t think he would act in an aggressive manner. 
Yet, on the other hand, he might make it harder for 
me to stick to my decision to break off our contact 
with one another once this journey was completed. 

We entered our suite through the sitting room. 
Galen announced his intention of sitting up to read 
there, suggesting with a half-smile that he’d be glad of 
my company. But I said goodnight and went into my 
own room. 

I hesitated before climbing into the big bed, stand- - 
ing there in my shortie nylon gown on that hand- 
hooked white rug with its colorful pattern, wondering 
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whether or not to lock my doors. There were keys in 
each of them, as well as those little bolts on chains, but 
I could scarcely use either key or bolt without being 
heard by Galen in the room next door. 

It ought not to be necessary to lock them. I didn’t 
think Galen would attempt to enter my room unin- 
vited, and if anyone else should do so Galen would be 
there, close at hand. 

Now why, I thought, feeling rather foolish, should I 
think anyone would attempt to enter my room? Cer- 
tainly Clifford was past the stage of being menacing; 
that left only poor young Woody and the tourist, Ernie 
Riordan. There was no reason to think either of them 
had designs on me, either. 

So I got into bed, with a lamp burning beside me, to 
read, leaving the doors unlocked. I was more tired 
than I knew; I must have dozed over the pages, for I 
was suddenly brought wide awake by a small sound. 

At first I wasn’t sure what it had been. The light still 
burned on the table beside me. The windows were 
open and a fresh breeze, hinting of rain, brought a 
welcome coolness into the room. - 

I listened intently, heartbeat quickening, until the 
sound came again, This time, awake, I identified 
it . . . the knob was being turned cautiously in the 
door that led to the main corridor. 

I watched it, the hair prickling on the back of my 
neck. It had turned all the way, now, and the door 
began to move slowly inward. 

My first attempt to speak was a failure; my vocal 
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cords seemed paralyzed, But as the door swung si- 
lently toward me, I could not bear to wait to-see who 
entered in such an illicit manner. 

“Is that you, Galen?” Heaven knows what my voice ° 
sounded like; not the normal tone one would use to a 
husband, I’m sure, although the words were ordinary 
enough. 

The movement of the door stopped, and I sensed 
rather than heard the retreat of ...who?... 
someone on the other side of it. A moment later the 
other door, the one connecting with our shared sitting 
room, swung briskly open and Galen stuck his head 
around the edge of it. 

“Did you call me?” 

“I. . . someone . . . someone was opening my 
door.” I gestured toward it, and he stepped on into the 
room, glancing toward the open window as he came. 

“Probably the wind moved it enough so it came un- 
latched. In a house this old the doors don’t always fit 
anymore.” He closed it, quite matter-of-factly, and slid 
the small bolt into position with an audible click. 
“There, it won’t come open again. Aren’t you chilly 
with everything wide open? Want me to close one of 

.those French doors?” 

I nodded, chilly indeed, but not entirely from the 
breeze. I was sure that the door hadn’t been activated 
by the wind. I had seen the knob turning, and it had 
been held on the other side by a human hand. 

He secured one of the windows with a bolt that 
dropped into a slot in the floor; the other he propped 
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open with a small table so that it wouldn’t move about 
in the rising wind. Then he smiled, ‘said goodnight, 
and returned to his book in the next room. 

It was some time before I slept. I went over the list 
of inhabitants in the house, speculating on which of 
them might have tried to enter my room. So few peo- 
ple, and none of them having any reason I could think 
of to want to enter it. 

I would be glad to leave this place, I thought; no 
doubt the seeds of fear planted by the gypsy were 
being cultivated by my own foolish imagination and 
the coincidence of there being marble floors and elab- 
orate chandeliers here. I didn’t seriously think that it 
_ Was true, that I was in danger here (why should I be, 
when none of these people even knew me?), but I 
would be happy to leave, all the same. ; 

I wonder, had I known that I would not be able to 
leave the following day, if I would have slept at all. 
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CHAPTER 6 


. The morning was a difficult one. To begin with, 
Annie somehow twisted her back; she was white-faced 
with pain and it took Galen and Ernie Riordan to- 
gether to carry her bulky figure to her first floor bed- 
room. Violet, tight-lipped, followed to apply a hot 
water bottle to the injured back. 

I hovered in the doorway, asking quietly as they 
came out, “Shouldn’t she have a doctor?” 

Annie heard me and spoke for herself. “No, I'll be 
all right. This has happened before . . . a few days 
in bed will set me right. Don’t worry.” 

Breakfast had been eaten and Galen informed me 
that he’d walk down into the village to see about the 
car. I offered to go with him, but he shook his head, 
smiling. 

“No, you’d be worn out. . . it’s further than it 
seemed, coming here in a cab. I know how they do 
things in small towns. We'll be lucky if the part came 
in this morning; it may take another phone call to get 


‘them moving, and then half the afternoon for the me- 


chanic to put it in. You don’t look as if you slept well. 
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| Why don’t you curl up somewhere with a book and 
| rest a little more?” 

I regarded him doubtfully. “If you don’t expect the 
fuel pump. to be here, why don’t you call instead of 
walking all the way down there, then? Or at least call 
for the taxi.” 

Clifford, still lingering near the outer door with his 
work gloves in his hand, answered that for me. “No 
telephone.” : 

' “But I thought I saw phones . . .” 

“Just the intercom system . . . used to call the 
servants with it. We had the regular phone taken out 
about a year ago.” 

He didn’t say why, and I was left to wonder whether 
the family had been unable to pay for it, or whether 
this was another in the inexplicable list of events from 
that period “a year ago.” 

“Til be back as soon as I can,” Galen promised, and 
left me there with his charming family. 

Violet had gone off in search of the codeine tablets 
kept on hand for such emergencies with Annie’s back; 
_ she returned as Galen and Clifford were leaving the 
house, sparing only a terse word for each of them. 
Ernie Riordan and I were stil] there, outside the inval- 
id’s room, when she returned, both of us somewhat ill 
at ease. 

“Miss Elliot . . .” 

Violet paused, waiting with controlled impatience 
for him to continue. 

“I was wondering . . . this is such a fascinating 
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house. Would you mind if I poked around a bit? 
Looked it over? Not in the rooms where people are liy- 
ing, naturally, but in the empty ones . . . ?” 

Violet shrugged. “Suit yourself. There’s little to see 
but dust. I don’t recommend the third floor, however; 
things are in bad repair up there. We wouldn't want 
you falling through a ceiling or breaking a leg on the 
stairs.” 

“Td be interested in seeing the house, too,” I said, 
but there was no offer from Ernie Riordan to take me 
along on his excursion, Indeed, it was as if he hadn’t 
heard my words at all. He smiled at Violet, saying, 
“Thanks. I'll be careful, and I won’t hold you liable 
for any mishaps.” He left me standing there, feeling 
foolish. 

I would have taken off in an opposite direction from 
Riordan’s, but I heard Violet’s words when she re- 
entered Annie’s room and I paused, frankly curious, to 
listen further. 

“There’s only one tablet left. I told you not to let 
them get so low, Annie; now what will we do?” 

Annie didn’t reply until she’d downed the single ta- 
blet; then her voice revealed her pain. “Someone will 
have to go to the village for more. We'll need gro- 
ceries, too, won’t we, if we’re to feed three extra peo- 
ple? We can’t expect that young man to pay for 
vegetarian meals, I don’t suppose, and there isn’t much 
left in the freezer.” 

Violet sounded anhoyed, tense. “And who do you 
suggest we send to town, now that you're so nicely laid 
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up for three or four days? If I’d known a little sooner 
__ about the pills I might have asked Galen to get them; 
| but he probably won't be back until late this afternoon 
if he waits for his car to be repaired.” 

_ _ “But it’s only nine o'clock!” Annie protested. “You 
know this one will wear off in three or four hours! Vi, 
_ someone’s got to get some more before then! You can’t 

imagine how it hurts!” 

_ Violet's voice was so low that I strained to hear her 
words. “I can’t go, Annie. You know what happened, 
last time.” 

___ There was a moment of silence, broken only by a 
__ half-sobbing breath. “But somebody has to! Vi, I can’t 
_ get by on only one pill! I can't. What . . . what about 


| Clifford?” 





“Annie, for heaven’s sake . . . Clifford can’t get 
around the grounds, let alone up and down that hill!” 
Annie’s voice was small, hinting of tears. “Maybe 
. maybe he could just get down as far as the Whe- 
lan’s house . . . ask to use their telephone. The drug- 
store would send the prescription up by taxi.” 
i. “You think the Whelans would let him use their 
| phone? Or the Andersons? Or anybody else along the 
_ hill?” Violet sounded angry, possibly with Annie, pos- 
_ sibly with the circumstances which she couldn’t con- 
_ trol. “No. I can’t send Clifford. If someone has to go, 
_ it will have to be me.” 
' “Vi .. .” The whimper might have been a child’s. 
_ “Tm sorry. I’m really sorry.” a 
I was shocked by the coldness of the other woman’s 
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voice, the lack of sympathy. “Yes, I’m sure you are, 
Annie. You're always sorry. But that never helps 
much, does it?” 

Annie began to cry, softly but audibly, and I moved 
away, feeling guilty and uncomfortable. Poor Annie, 
hurt and afraid to continue hurting if someone didn’t 
go for more of her pain pills! Yet I could sense some- 
thing of what Violet felt, too, although I had no idea 
why it would be so much more difficult for her to 
make the trip than the others, for she was neither fat 
nor had a bad leg. 

I had never said those words to Galen . . . you're 
always sorry. But that never helps much, but I had 
thought them, many times. For no matter what Galen 
had done to me, even the three memorable occasions 
when he had struck me, he had always been sorry. I 
remembered the last time, when he’d actually loosened 
a tooth and I'd worried for days that it would fall out 

. as the blood had gushed from my mouth and I'd 
nearly fallen he had immediately caught me and held 
me close; he’d said he hadn’t meant to do it, but he’d 
lost his temper because I made him so angry, but that 
he promised he’d never do such a thing again. 

He hadn’t, because after a night of thinking it over 
I'd packed my bags and left him. My mother didn’t be- 
lieve in wives running home with their problems; she 
felt one ought to stay and work things out in any mar- 
riage. But a split lip and a loose tooth had been 
enough to sway her, even if my father hadn’t said 
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quietly, “Of course, you’re welcome, honey. Move 
back into your old room for as long as you need it.” 

Still, this wasn’t quite the same thing, was it? For 
Annie had hurt herself, not someone élse, and she'd 
done it accidentally, not with the intention of incon- 
veniencing anyone else. 

I wondered if I should offer to go to town for the 
pills. Galen had said it was too far for me, but I was 
considerably younger than Violet or Annie. 

Two things held me back from offering. One was 
Violet’s attitude toward me . . . toward all of us. She 
wasn't a woman one could approach without fear of 
rebuff. The other thing was the fact that Ernie 
Riordan was upstairs now, prowling through the 
house, and I strongly wanted to know what he was 
doing, what he was looking for. 

Why was it so clearly a certainty in my mind that 
Riordan was not an ordinary tourist, come to this iso- 
lated house by chance? Perhaps it was that signature 
on the letter to Laurel . . . love, Ernie . . . but I 
had been suspicious even before that. Was he a pro- 
spective robber? But ten minutes in this house would 
convince anyone that the Elliots must long since have 
sold off anything valuable in order to live; there was 
assuredly little prospect of finding cash or jewels. 
Why, then, was he here? 

' My curiosity about Ernie Riordan won out over my 

chivalrous inclination toward Violet. I had no“idea 

why the Elliots were on such poor terms with their 

neighbors that they would not so much as be allowed 
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to use a telephone, but that was their problem. I 
walked quickly up the stairs to see what Erie was 
doing. 

He had said he didn’t want to intrude in rooms that 
were occupied. Yet he’d been in my room last night, in 
spite of a suitcase in plain sight to indicate occupancy. 
So where was he now, I wondered, heart beginning to 
pound as I looked around the spacious second floor 
landing. 

_ A quick glance into the master suite revealed that 
he was not prowling this area. I began a methodical 
checking of the rooms, then, working from one side of 
the house to the other. What would I say if I-opened a 
door and found him rifling another bureau? He 
couldn’t pretend, this time, that he was looking for 
towels. 

There was a series of bedrooms, all with their pri- 
vate baths in the same elegant tradition as those in the 
master-suite. Old Mr. Elliot had done very well for his 
family, in nineteen-ought-two, I thought. 

I was somewhat distracted from my mission by a 
genuine interest in the rooms and their furnishings. Al- 
though the house had been as good as closed up for 
some time (a year?) and there was a good deal of 
dust, the furniture had not been exposed to damp or 
wet and remained in good condition, and most of it 
was lovely. Someone had decorated with care and 
love, as well as a good deal of money; the colors and 
fabrics appealed to me immensely. Everywhere were 
the large, hand-hooked rugs, and convenience devices 
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of all sorts. Built into the bathroom, for instance, were 
small stands which by a touch of the fingers could van- 
ish into the walls with one’s glass and toothbrush, leav- 
ing only a decorated china plate to show where it was, 

I had seen houses no older than this built virtually 
without closet or storage space, depending chiefly on 
free standing chiffoniers or wardrobes. Not so with the 
Elliot mansion. There were spacious closets and built- 
in linen storage areas of vast capacity. I couldn’t resist 
the urge to peek into one of these in a particularly 
pleasant room done in yellows and greens, a room that 
had the look of having been more recently occupied 
than the others, although it too was now dusty and de- 
serted, 


There was a faint scent, as of some long captured 
perfume, when I stepped into the room-sized closet. 
Hangers jangled slightly in the draft created by my 
movement, but there were no garments left, nothing to 
Suggest who had lived here, 

As I turned to go, not disappointed because I had 
expected nothing, I saw a small rectangle of yellow 
cardboard, forced into an area between baseboard and 
door frame. Instinctively I stooped to pull it free, 
finding that it covered a hole in the plaster, 

But it was the cardboard itself that held my atten- 
tion. It had at one time formed the top of a box of sta- 
tionery, and it depicted its former contents: sheets of 
Pale yellow writing paper, edged with scallops, and in 


- the upper left hand corner a lacy initial: L. 


I stared at it, feeling the blood thrumming in my- 
ears. L for Laurel? ; 
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_ It was so small a thing. Yet I felt a strong curiosity 
about this girl, whoever she had been . . . had she 
slept here in this room, at some time in the past? 

Somewhere above me there was a sound . . . as if 
someone had dropped something. I waited, but it was 
not repeated. Was he up there, Ernie Riordan, prowl- 
ing the dangerous third floor? The piece of cardboard 
trembled in my hand. Was he, by any chance, looking 
for something like this? Something of Laurel’s? 

Lord, the fantasies I allowed myself to weave, on 
such small evidence! Yet there had been a letter writ- 
ten to the girl, by someone named Ernie . . . and he 
was not behaving like a normal tourist having a rest in 
a country house, . 

There was, for instance, a minor but curious point. 
Riordan had said he’d been unable to get lodging in 
the village; that he’d climbed the hill and found the El- 
liots’ sign for tourist rooms. He hadn’t indicated that 
anyone from Stavely had directed him here, although 
it seemed unlikely he’d have found it, otherwise. Yet 
he had asked Annie if she were Violet Elliot . . . 
how had he known that name? 

I replaced the cardboard over the hole, dislodging a 
small bit of crumbling plaster. What would I surprise 
him at, if I were to go upstairs now? Was it true that 
the third floor was in bad repair, or had that only been 
said to discourage us from poking around up there? 
But how silly, if they didn’t want us there they had 
only to say so. It was, after all, their house. 

I wanted to examine furthér this room that might 
have belonged to a girl named Laurel, but for the mo- 
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ment it seemed more urgent to see what interested the 
roomer up on the third floor. | 

I stepped out onto the curving gallery with its sturdy 
marble pillars and was about to start upward when I 
was brought to a halt. There on the white plaster wall 
was a handprint that hadn’t been there a short time 
earlier. 

As I stared, the print ran and blurred Slightly ...a 
red, viscous fluid that seemed still alive as it glistened — 
- + + one drop gathered and began to work its way 
slowly down the wall. 

Blood. I drew in a ragged breath. A hand must have 
been literally dipped in blood to have made such a : 
print... 


A small sound behind me drew me around in such a 
violent motion that I nearly fell; I put out a hand in an © 
inadvertant gesture to regain my balance, and my own — 
palm came away from the wall smeared with the Sticky 
mess. 

For a moment I felt dizzy with fear. In danger... 
danger... 

But it wasn’t I who had produced the blood I saw 
+ » » Someone else was hurt . . 

I saw it, now, the trail of dark drops across the 
hardwood floor. I followed them as if under a spell of 
some sort, and touched the door through which they 
led, 
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She must have been only seconds ahead of me, for 
when she turned at my uncertain words the blood 
oozed through the fingers holding the dish towel to her 
face. As I watched it dropped onto the front of Vio- 
let's dress. 

“What’s happened? Here, sit down, let me get some- 
thing .. .” 

Surprisingly, she did as I suggested, as if her knees 
had given out. I moved past her into the bathroom and 
found a sturdier towel and a wash cloth, rinsing off my 
own stained hand as I did so. When I got back Violet 
was bent forward in a fetal position, careless of how 


her clothes were being drenched in her own blood. 


She relinquished the sodden dish towel, not totally 
useless, and I saw that the blood was coming from her 
nose, both inside and out. There was a cut across the 
bridge of it, which continued to ooze, although more 
slowly, now. I thrust the towel I had brought into her 
hands and proceeded to clean with the wet cloth 
around the laceration. 
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“What on earth happened? No, don’t try to talk yet, 
I'm sorry. Let’s get the bleeding stopped first . . .” 

She was curiously passive under my ministrations, 
and I saw that she was shaking. The cut was not severe 
- - - I doubted that it needed suturing, although it 
might leave a small scar. The gush from her nose was 
finally subsiding, but it had left a sizeable puddle in 
the towel beneath it. 

“I think I can put a dressing on that, if you have 
tape,” I said at last. She gestured with an unsteady 
hand, and I returned to the bathroom”to find what I 
needed. 

Violet’s voice, when she finally spoke, was quite 
different from the firm, clipped, angry tone I had last 
heard. “I didn’t know ... people could haté so 
much,” she said. 

I withdrew enough to look down ifito her face, 
shocked both by her words and the transparency of 
her skin. 


“You mean . . . someone did this deliberately?” 1 
swallowed, hard. “What . . . what were you struck 
with?” 

“A rock,” 


It took me a moment to digest this. Who would 
throw a rock into the face of a woman past seventy 
years old? And why? 

My own fingers were unsteady as I cut tape and 
fitted it so that the edges of the wound would be pulled 
together, The first attempt was a failure, as the bleed- 
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ing continued enough to prevent the tape from stick- 
ing, but on the second try it held. 

Only when I'd finished did I see that she clutched 
something in her left hand . . . the empty bottle with 
the prescription number on it for Annie’s pills. 

You didn’t get all the way down to the drugstore.” 

“No.” She put the bottle down on the edge of the 
dresser and I saw that it, too, was smeared with blood. 

“Someone else will have to go, then. I'll go,” I said, 
scarcely taking time to think about it, incredulous at 
what had happened to this old woman. “Who did it? 
Who threw the rock at you, Miss Elliot?” 

She shook her head, and I could see a little color 
coming back into her face, the strength returning to 
her limbs. And with them returned her resolution to 
handle her own problems, keep her own secrets. I 
could see her face closing before my eyes. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. You wouldn’t know them.” 

“But we ought to reportit . . . to the police!” 

She shook her head. “It wouldn’t do any good. I 
appreciate your concern, but it is misplaced, my dear. 
I'm perfectly all right, only thrown off balance for a 
few minutes.” 

“But why? Why should anyone hate you enough to 
do such a terrible thing?” 

She pushed herself off the edge of the bed. “I guess 
I'm getting old. I’m not as tough as I used to be. But if 
you'll excuse me I think I'll lie down for a few 
minutes.” She hesitated, glancing at the bottle. “Were 
you serious, about going down to the drugstore?” 
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“Yes, of course. Did you have a. list of groceries, 
too?” 

She pulled a scrap of paper from the pocket of her 
cotton dress, and passed it, along with a twenty dollar 
bill and the prescription bottle, across to me. “Tf you 
don’t make connections with Galen, the taxi will bring 
you back.” 

She wasn’t going to tell me a thing. Righteous indig- 
nation on her behalf made me want to rush out and do 
battle, but she wasn’t going to tell me who to fight. I 
accepted the things she proffered, and at the door 
paused when she spoke again, 

“There’s no need to mention this to anyone. They'll 
see the bandage, but they don’t have to know what 
happened.” 

“Whatever you say,” I murmured, and left her 
there, stretched out on her bed, thinking . . . what 
Sort of thoughts about the person who had wanted to 
hurt her? 

I didn’t remember Ernie Riordan and his investiga- 
tion of the third floor until I had reached the bridge 
that provided the only exit from the place, Well, it was 
too late to do anything about him now, Maybe Id get 
up My courage and just ask him, straight out, what he 
was up to. 

And be told, I thought wryly, about as much as Vi- 
olet had told me about the rock throwing incident. 

The wooden bridge seemed sturdy enough under my 
feet; no creaking or swaying, such as it had evinced 
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when used by the taxi. I paused in the center of it to 
look down, amazed at how far below me the stream 
was, meandering through a series of jagged rocks. A 
bad place to fall, if the bridge ever gave way, I thought 
uneasily, and moved on across. If the bridge fell, there 
wouldn’t be any way to get in and out of the Elliot 
place at all. 

In spite of my spontaneous and sincere response to 
the information that Annie’s pills hadn’t been ob- 
tained, I was not comfortable making my way down 
the hill past the nearest of the neighboring houses, 
Someone hated Violet enough to attack her with 
stones; would that feeling extend to a visitor in her 
home, as well? 

Had she feared something like this, when she had 
said, “I can’t go, Annie. You know what happened last 
time.” My God, I thought, appalled anew, surely the 
neighbors didn’t-make a habit of attacking old 
women? In this day and age, in a small midwestern 
town, were there still witch hunters? 

My thoughts were troubled in the extreme as I made 
my way along the narrow, winding blacktopped road. 
It was some distance to the nearest houses, and by the 
time I'd reached them I was worked up to a rather 
nervous state, but nobody paid any attention to me, 
For the most part the yards were deserted, except for a 
few people working in their flower beds; I earned no 
more than a casual glance. 

Galen had been right; it was-much further than I'd 
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anticipated from the brief taxi ride. By the time I 
reached the main street of the village I was overly 
warm and sticky and longing for a cold drink. 

I supposed the first thing to do was to find Galen, 
but the garage was at the far end of the quiet street. 
There was only one drugstore, so locating the proper 
one was no problem. 

It was an old fashioned druggists’, one with a soda 
fountain; I sank gratefully onto a stool and ordered a 
lemon coke with lots of ice. The pharmacist, alone in 
the place, brought it to me with a smile. 

“Hot today, isn’t it?” 

I agreed that it was and sipped greedily. While I 
was drinking, a young boy came in, a youth of about 
seventeen, who moved in behind the fountain counter 
while the older man went back into the pharmacy it- 
self. Only then did I produce the small container, set- 
ting it in front of me. 

“Td like to refill this prescription, too. Can you do 
that?” 

“Dad’s the pharmacist,” the boy said, picking up the 
plastic vial. He twisted it to read the name and num- 
ber, and his smilevanished. “For Annie Elliot?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Dad! The lady wants to refill a scenes ae for 
Annie Elliot, For codeine.” 

“Till have to check that with Dr. Brogan. What's the 
number?” 

The boy continued to hold it, staring with a fasci- 
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nated and horrified gaze. “It . . . it looks like there’s 
blood all over it!” 

“It is. It had dried so that I couldn't wipe it 
os 

He seemed not to hear me. “Geeze! What did they 
do, murder somebody else up there?” 

His father made a sharp comment, which I only 


. half-heard. Murder somebody else? My lips moved 


stiffly. I had to know what he was talking about. 
“What . . . what do you mean? About a murder?” 

The boy’s eyes narrowed, fixed on my face. “Cripes, 
lady, don’t you know . . .” 

“Ralph! That's enough!” The man cut him off, moy- 
ing to take the container from his hand. “It'll take me 
a few minutes to make this up, miss, I'll have to check 
with the doctor about refilling it; ‘it’s a narcotic, you 
see. If you have any other errands you want to run, 
you can pick it up in about fifteen minutes, probably.” 

I’m not sure how I got out of the store. I knew they 
were both staring after me, wondering who I was, 
what my connection was with the Elliots. AndI. . . 
my thoughts were whirling, chaotic . . . what did they 
mean? Who had been murdered? Were they saying the 
Elliots had murdered someone? 

Galen. I had to find Galen. There were several gas 
stations in Stavely, and-for a moment I couldn’t re- 
member which was the one where we’d left his small 
foreign car. When I reached the right one, however, 
there was no sign of Galen. The attendant came to the 
door of the building when I spoke, recognizing me. 
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“Sorry, lady, your husband just left . . . maybe five 
minutes ago.” 

I looked along the length of the somnolent street, 
seeing no tall, well-built, dark-haired man in blue shirt 
and slacks, Had he walked past the drug store while I 
was drinking my coke? 

“The car . . . did you finish it?” 

He shook his head. “Nope. Sorry. They sent me the 
wrong fuel pump, wouldn’t work on your car. Can't 
get one until Monday, now. He was pretty mad, and I 
don’t blame him, but there wasn’t much I could do. 
They just made a mistake.” 

Monday! I reeled back as if he’d struck me. We 
were stuck here until Monday, and this was only Fri- 


day. “There’s no way to get the proper part here yet - 


this afternoon? It isn’t all that far to Elmira, is it? 
Couldn’t we hiresomeone . . .” 

“We already went through that, your husband and 
me. We could have it sent on the bus, had we known a 
little earlier, but there’s only two buses a day from El- 
mira, and we just missed the second one.” 

I tried to gather my wits. I must have looked white 
and perhaps ill, for he gazed at me with concern. “You 
all right, lady? You want to sit down for a few 
minutes?” 

“I think , . . it’s just the heat,” I temporized, refus- 
ing his offer of a rather greasy looking kitchen chair. 

“Yeah, it’s hot, all right. We need a good rain, to 
clear the air. It’s sure muggy, you can hardly breathe 
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_ when the humidity gets up so high. You want me to 


see if I can get the taxi, to take you home?” 
“Galen . . . hedidn’t call it?” 
“No. He just walked away. Didn’t see where he 


went, but it was in that direction.” 


I thanked him and moved back in the direction 
from which I'd come. There were still groceries to get, 
and they were more necessary than ever if we were 
going to have to spend the weekend with Galen’s 
family. 

Galen’s family. Did he know anything about a mur- 
der? But I must have misunderstood something, some- 
where. If any of the Elliots had murdered anyone, they 
wouldn’t be running around loose, would they? ion 
tainly not if the townspeople knew it. 

I remembered how Violet had looked, holding that 
bloody towel to her face, her skin grayish white, her 
hand trembling, when she said, “I didn’t know... 
people could hate so much,” 

I had a sudden overwhelming desire to discuss the 
entire mess with my sane, sensible father. But they'd 
left on vacation the day before I had; they were travel- 
ing somewhere in their small trailer, looking for 
fishing spots, totally unreachable for at least two 
weeks. At this moment, two weeks might as well have 
been cons. 

Not knowing what else to do, I entered the grocery 
store where Annie had purchased supplies yesterday 

. Was it only yesterday? It was an effort to concen- 
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trate on finding the items on Violet's I’st. They seemed 
pitiably few. Somewhat belatedly it occurred to me to 
add a few things of my own; I wasn’t sure that Galen 
would do as I suevested and pay for our meals, and I 
was positive the Elliots could ill afford to feed us out 
of their own stores. 

The groceries assembled and paid for, I asked the 
clerk how to go about getting a taxi. He called for it 
himself, then stood leaning against the counter while 
we waited for it. 

“You visiting here in town?” he asked curiously. 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Where you staying?” 

“The Elliots . . . the big house up on the hill.” 


I hadn't needed that last parenthetical phrase to 


_ Clarify the location for him. He was a young man, in 
his early twenties, with fair hair and gray eyes that 
looked sort of dreamy. Until I told him where I was 
Staying. 

He straightened, the gray eyes registering shock. 
“The Elliots . . . oh, say,miss . . .” 

This was no time to confess that my husband was 
related to them, not if I wanted to learn anything. 

“It’s a lovely house.” 

He licked his lips. “You . . . you aren’t staying 
there alone, are you, miss?” 

“Why?” I countered, trying to look innocent. 
“There’s plenty of room . . . and there’s another visi- 
tor there, too.” 

“You . . . plan to be there long?” His words were 
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ordinary enough, but he was disturbed at the thought 
of my being there. 

“T’m not sure. I’m waiting for a car to be repaired.” 

“Oh.” 

That was all. I knew, then, that he wasn’t going to 
reveal anything, not without something further on my 

. part. And I had to know. I forced what must have 
been an unconvincing laugh and said, “For. a minute 
you had me worried. You acted as if there’d been a 
murder committed up there, or something.” 

He didn’t seem to notice any false note in my laugh- 
' ter; his own face was quite serious. “Well, not in the 
house, exactly. But on the grounds, you know.” 

I didn’t have to act to look shocked; in spite of what 
I'd already heard and begun to suspect, my own natu- 
ral reaction was enough to satisfy him. “On the. . . 
you mean, there was a murder? Actually?” 

“You never heard about it? Nor read the papers?” 
He was torn between his villager’s reticence with 
strangers and the urge to be the one to tell me about it. 
When I shook my head, he made up his mind and 
plunged ahead. “It was last fall, early fall . . . abouta 
year ago. They found her body on the grounds, there 
at the end of that bridge, as if she was trying to run 
' away. All hacked up with an axe, she was, such a 
pretty young girl . . . it was terrible!” 

I began to wish I’d never asked, since I was more or 
less trapped there myself for another couple of days, 
but some masochist impulse drove me on. “A young 
girl?” 
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“Only twenty, and real ‘pretty . . . always very 
friendly when she came in, too, she was.” 

My voice was fainter, this time, in tune with the way 
I was feeling. “But who was she?” 

A customer was approaching, and he spoke rapidly, 
SO as to get it in before we could be overheard. “A visi- 
tor up there at the Elliots, the same as you! Her name 
was Laurel Handen,” he said. 
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“You the one wanted the taxi, lady?” Old Mr. 
Denny recognized me when I turned, white-faced and 
nearly speechless, to face him. “Oh, yes, you’re the one 
staying up on the hill. You sick, lady? You don’t look 
so good.” — 

I gestured vaguely toward the boxed groceries, 
seeing him as if through the wrong end of a telescope. 

He decided that I was, indeed, ill. “All right, you 
get in the cab. Harry can help me load up the gro- 
ceries, can’t you, Harry?” 

I was glad to let them do it. My legs weren’t up to- 
multiple trips between store and car; I sank, trembling, 
into the back seat. Her name was Laurel Handen, she 
had been young and pretty, she had been staying at the 
house on the hill, and someone had killed her .. . 
with an axe. ; 

I had begun to like her, the girl who had lived in the 
lovely room, wrote letters on scalloped yellow paper, 
and read mysteries. And now to find that she had been 
brutally murdered . . . why? And by whom? 
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Did Galen know about this? Was that why he had 
not wanted to come here, had resisted Annie’s invita- 
tion at first? But why wouldn’t he have told me, it 
would have been plenty of reason not to gothere... 
A person doesn’t like to admit that a member of his 
family is a murderer, even in a family from which he is- 
completely estranged . . . but if one of the Elliots had 
done it... and people knew that... wouldn’t 
there have been an arrest, a prison sentence? “ 

Mr. Denny had finished loading the groceries and 
got into the driver's seat, throwing the car into gear 
with a neck-cracking jerk. “You want to go back up to 
the Elliots, I reckon?” 

I met his eyes, briefly, in the rear-view mirror. 
“Yes.” That was a lie, a flat, outright lie. . . but what 
else could I do? Galen was there, my luggage . . . and 
there was no transportation. “Mr. Denny, is there a 
bus out of town today?” 

“Goin’ which way?” he asked, roaring down the 
Street. 

I almost said that I didn’t care, so long as it was 
away from Stavely. But the sensible thing would be to 
go home. “Back through Elmira.” 

“Last bus went forty-five minutes ago to Elmira. Be 
another one tomorrow evening; only run one bus a day 
on weekends, nine o’clock at night. You be wanting a 
taxi then?” 

“I don’t know yet. Possibly. Oh, I forgot, I have to 
Stop at the drugstore to pick up a prescription . . .” 

He had to turn around and go back. The man be- 
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hind the counter had the Prescription ready for me. 
“Doc said OK this time, but she’ll have to see him 
again before she fills it next time,” he warned me. 

I accepted the plastic container, a different one than 
I had brought in: this one was fresh and clean and un- 
stained. He took my money, and when he counted out 
the change I spoke boldly. More boldly than I felt, but 
having to know. 

“Who killed her? That girl who was found dead on 
the Elliot place?” 

His mouth tightened as if in disapproval that one of 
the villagers . . . not his son, who was being kept 
busy putting away stock on the far side of the store 

- would have revealed so much to an outsider. 
“They said she did . . . Violet Elliot. It was in all the 
papers.” As if that excused his talking about it. “But 
the jury said she didn’t.” 

The boy, high on a ladder, spun about as if he 
couldn’t bear to let it go at that. “If the jury’d been 
from Stavely, they wouldn’t have let her go, you can 
bet on that!” 

The druggist shot a disapproving glance at the boy, 
but added his own opinion, as though he didn’t really 
approve of talking town affairs to strangers, but 
couldn’t resist the chance to display his own knowl- 
edge of things. “Change of venue, they said. Couldn't 
get a fair trial in Stavely. Depends what you mean bya 
fair trial, of course.” — 

“But the townspeople . . . they all think she was 
guilty?” I couldn’t believe it, yet there was the evi- 
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dence of that rock that had struck Violet in the face, 
the evidence of all that blood, a towel-full . . . 

“I can’t speak for the entire town,” the druggist 
said. “But a lot of people feel she did it. That's why 
she doesn’t come down into the village any more . . . 
hasn't, but once or twice, in the past year.” 

And had they stoned her, those other times, too? I 
was torn between horror at the possible truth of the 
village beliefs, and sickness at the way at least one of 
them had acted, without knowing for sure. “I can see 
why she wouldn’t.” I willed my voice to remain steady 
and it came out cold and hard. “She was stoned, this 
morning. An old woman, past seventy, and they threw 
rocks at her!” A 

“That wasn’t near as bad as what she did to that 
Laurel Handen,” the boy said, subsiding when his fa- 
ther looked at him. 

Had she done it? Violet, with her arthritic hands, 
wielding an axe? A frail old woman, against a healthy 
young girl? But the murderer had been armed, of 
course, and the girl had not. Sickness rose in my 
throat, scalding, sour. 

The man gave my change a push across the counter, 
as if terminating the discussion. I had trouble picking 
it up because my fingers were shaking, Neither of them 
said anything else as I took the medicine I had come 
for and departed. 

Once again the agéd taxi roared along the village 
street and onto the side road that would lead up the 
hill. I watched for Galen but saw nothing of him; had 
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he walked, gotten a ride, or simply decided not to re- 
turn to the house as yet? Could he have left me there if 
he'd known about the events surrounding Laurel’s 
death? 

I was thrown against the door as we rounded the 
corner on the wrong side of the road. “Mr. 
Denny . . .” I said. 

He glanced up into the mirror. “You say something, 
young lady?” 

I didn’t know what I was going to say until I said it. 
“You must know all about the murder that happened 
here in Stavely . . .” 

I wasn’t prepared for his reply. “Which one?” he 
wanted to know. 

“There have been . ... more than one?” Good 
Lord, how could Galen have brought me here, Jeft me 
in that house? 

“Lived here all my life,” Mr. Denny announced. 
“Sixty-eight years last October, ’twas. One murder, 
forty-eight years ago. One murder, a year ago. Re- 
member ’em both. Quite a bit similar, come down to 
it. Both victims young girls.” He swung the wheel and 
I was thrown against the other side of the cab. “Both 
all cut up. Funny, never thought of it- until now, how 
much alike them crimes was. Couldn’t be the same 
_ killer, though, could it? Forty-eight years apart.” 

I rubbed at my elbow where it had struck metal. 
“Who . . . who was the first victim, then?” 

“Name was Mary Lee Short . . . pretty girl, as 
pretty as this Laurel Handen. I remember her, even if 
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it was a long time ago. I was only twenty, you notice 
what girls look like, when you’re twenty. She wasn’t 
but seventeen, little bit of a thing with dark brown hair 
and big brown eyes . . . stabbed with a great big 
hunting knife, she was. Well-used hunting knife, been 
sharpened enough to wear thin, but they never found 
out who it belonged to. This last time, wasn’t no ques- 
tion who the axe belonged to . . « had Clifford Elliot's 
initials right on the handle, and it still in her back.” 

There was a film of perspiration on my face and I 
dabbed at it with a handkerchief. 

“But they didn’t say Clifford did it.” 

“No. All the evidence was against that oldest one, 
Violet. No accounting for juries, though. They said 
she didn’t do it... leastways that there wasn’t 
enough proof to prove it. They can’t try her again for 
that, no matter what. Ain’t that a hell of a law? Even 
if they found proof, positive, now, they couldn’t ever 
try her again.” 

But the villagers had tried her, and judged her 
guilty, and were carrying out her sentence. 

“You think she’s guilty.” We were approaching the 
little bridge, and my fingers clutched the arm rest; my 
breath was suspended as we hurtled over it. Was it my 
imagination ‘again, or did it creak and sway with our 
weight? 

“Sure looked like it, or they wouldn’t have arrested 
her in the first place.” 

“But why would she have done it? An old woman, a 
young girl . . .” 
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“Don’t reckon anybody’ll ever know,” Mr. Derny 
said, skiddi>g to a ston at the rear of the honre. “Not 
unless she tells it herself, and I don’t reckon she ever 
will.” 

“You never take her to town.” I sat, unmoving, feel- 
ing incanable of propelling my body out of the cab, 
“Only Annie,” “s 

“Td take her, if she wanted to go. A fare’s a fare. 
She ain’t going to ue an axe on me, not in broad day- 
light, But Annie does all the shopping. And T sure a n’t 
afraid of her. Babycat my little sister, Anvie did, 
fifty-odd years ago. Always loved babies, Annie did. 
You want to call somebody to unload that stvff, miss?” 

I drew in a painful breath. “Yes. Just a moment, I'll 
see if I can get someone.” 

The only someone available turned out to be the 
boy, Woody. I was uncertain how much he understood 
of what was said to him, but he came willingly when 
I asked if he could help. I thought of Annie, flat on 
her injured back, waiting for her codeine; and Violet, 
nursing her bruised and bloodied nose, thinking her 
thoughts about hate and . . . what else? Clifford 
was nowhere to be seen, nor was the visitor, Ernie 
Riordan. 

I paid Mr. Denny with my own money . . . I'd used 
all but a little silver of the money Violet had given me 

. and wondered if I should ask him to wait while I > 
got my things. But where would I go? There were no 
lodgings available in the village, and no bus until to- 
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morrow night. Chances were that Galen would come 
after me, anyway . ... 

_ Where was Galen? Woody came back for another 
box, and I asked him. “Have you seen Mr. Elliot? 
Galen? Did he walk back from town?” 

The boy shook ‘his head, stammering something to 
the effect that he hadn’t seen anyone. 

There was only one small parcel left and I picked it 
up. Mr. Denny turned on the ignition, eager to be off, 
yet I hated to let him go, hated to sever connections 
with anyone totally unrelated to this household. 

“Mr. Denny . . . you didn’t give him a ride up here 
this afternoon?” 

“Your husband? Nope. Haven’t seen him.” He 
Squinted at me, curiosity clear on his lined face. “You 
wasn’t here with him last summer, was you? No, of 
course not. You wouldn’t have needed to ask about 
that murder, if you’d been here when it happened,” 

For a moment the significance of his words didn’t 
penetrate deeply enough for me to react. When I 
finally grasped what he had said I felt myself grow 
chill, although the heat was as intense as ever. 

“Are you saying . . . Galen was here, when . . , 
when that girl was murdered?” 

His white eyebrows rose slightly. “You didn’t know 
he was here last summer? Not for long, I guess. Come 
to think of it, I believe he was goné the night she got 
killed, came back the next day.” His old eyes commis- 


erated with me, poor foolish girl, unable to keep track _ 
of my husband. “Ah, well, he’s calmed down a bit 
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since his younger days, eh? Recollect when hé was a 
youngster, wild he was, like to drove the old man out 
of his mind with his escapades. Never thought*to see 
him married to a nice young girl like you . . . his 
grandfather would have been pleased to see it, young 
lady. Yes, sir.” He nodded, let out the clutch, and — 
roared away, leaving me standing there as motionless 
as the marble statue beside the drive. 

I stared sightlessly after the departing taxi, feeling 
as if the blood had slowed in my veins, too thickened 
to be forced on its rounds by a pounding heart. Yet my 
thoughts raced, a maelstrom too violent to be con- 
tained in my head. 

He had lied to me. About many things, apparently. 
Galen had been here a year ago, must have known 
Laurel, must have known Violet had been accused of 
her murder, He had certainly known the girl had died 
a horrible death here on these grounds. 

Why had he brought me here? I had convinced my- 
self, such a short time ago, that our coming had been 
in the nature of an unavoidable accident. Now I was 
frantic with the fear that it had been no such thing, 
that the trip to Chicago was a sham, that there was no 
such person as his friend Fred Alldred whom we were 
to visit. 

I knew Galen well enough to be sure of one thing: 
nothing he did was without purpose. However hidden 
his reasons, they were there, and they would be selfish 
ones, Whatever he did was for Galen, himself, 
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Only what did he want with me? Was there more to 

~ it than the simple desire to renew our marriage? 

I don’t know how long I stood there, shivering in 
the late morning sunshine, before I was able to move 
my frozen limbs. But I know that the fear, planted by 
the gypsy, grew in intensity until it threatened to de- 
vour me. ‘ 
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CHAPTER 9 


“Mrs. Elliot . . .” 

I spun, startled, one hand at my throat as if I'd been 
attacked, It was only Ernie Riordan, in his sweat shirt 
and cords, walking on rubber soles that made no 
sound until he stepped onto the gravel. 

“Sorry, didn’t mean to scare you. I just wondered if 
you know when lunch is served around here. I’ve been 
hiking and I’ve worked up an appetite.” 

I swallowed. No one here was what he seemed. In- 
cluding this man posing as an innocent tourist. It was 
hard to respond as if he were what he pretended, 

“Annie’s laid up with her back. And Violet... 
she’s lying down, too. I suppose I can work up some- 
thing .. .” 

The dark eyes, which at times seemed not to see me 
at all, were keen now. “Is something wrong? You look 


upset.” 
For a moment I almost blurted it out, how upset I 
was, but caution won out. “I’m tired . . . andit’s been 


a difficult morning. Galen’s car still isn’t fixed, we’re 
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apparently stuck here until Monday. I'll fix something 
. . » would sandwiches be enough for lunch, do you 
think?” 

I began to walk briskly toward the house and he 
kept pace with me, shortening his strides to match 
mine. 

“T make a mean Denver sandwich, if there are 
eggs,” he offered. “I saw some chickens back there, so 
I guess they produce their own. Shall I fix some?” 

I was glad to turn that task over to him, leaving him 
with Woody to help locate green onions and leftover 
ham from our breakfast. I hurried through the great 
hub of the house to Annie’s room with the codeine, 
giving her the message from the pharmacist. 

She took them with a pale, plump hand, smiling her 
gratitude. “Thank you so much, my dear. They did 
give me a full prescription this time? Twenty-five of 
them?” 

She checked the label and made a sound of appre- 
ciation. “You went for them, instead of Vi?” 

I hesitated. “She . . . started. She had an accident 
and came back, so I got them.” 

Her smile vanished. “An accident? What 
happened?” 

Violet had indicated that she didn’t want me to talk 


about it. I didn’t see how she could avoid telling the 


family, at least, but that wasn’t up to me. “She hurt 
herself,” I said vaguely. “She’s lying down now. I'll go 
up and see if she wants something to eat. We’ll bring 
you something, too, if you like.” 
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“Yes, lam hungry. Vi’s not badly hurt?” 

“No,” I said, but I wondered how badly she’d been 
scarred, inside. “Is there anything else I can get for 
you?” 

Annie sighed. “No, dear, thank you, There’s noth- 
ing to do but take it easy until the pain goes away. It 
usually lasts three or four days.” 


I left her there and trudged up the stairs to Violet's - 


room. The bloody handprint had dried on the wall, a 
bizarre splash against the white plaster. The first per- 
son up the stairs was going to have an unpleasant 
shock. 

I got a cloth and a can of cleanser from my bath- 
room and washed it off, yet somehow the act of 
removing the stain did nothing to dispel the mood it 
had set. It was high noon, the sunlight streamed 
through the tall uncovered windows, yet I felt like a 
child alone at midnight in an unfamiliar house. 

Violet lay as I had left her, a cloth covering most of 
her face. She lifted it when I spoke to her. 

“Thank you. It was kind of you to run our errands.” 

“We'll fix some lunch if you like, Mr. Riordan’s 
rounding up ingredients for Denver sandwiches, 
Would you like one?” 

“No, thank you. But a cup of tea would be nice, if 
‘you wouldn’t mind.” 

I assured her that I wouldn’t mind at all, and hur- 
tied back down the stairs. To my relief there were 


voices in the kitchen . . . Galen had returned. I didn’t. 


know whether to greet him in anger or to pretend ig- 
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norance and simply make up some excuse to get away; 
I might even feign illness . . . or would it be feigned? 
The entire set-up here frightened me beyond words. 

“Oh, there you are, Dauna.” Galen had put himself 
out to assemble plates and utensils on the kitchen 
table, and he was serving a man-sized sandwich to 
Clifford. “Say, I tasted of these things and they're 
pretty good. Sit down, I'll serve them up while Ernie 
here does the cooking.” 

So it was Ernie already? How had they gotten on a 
first name basis so soon? I sank into the chair he 
offered. Woody was there, too, already munching 
through homemade bread and the egg, ham, and onion 
" mixture. 

“What's wrong with Aunt Vi?” Galen asked, paus- 
ing in the act of buttering another slice of bread. 

“She . . . hada bad nosebleed,” I said. 

“She isn’t coming down to lunch?” 

“No. She asked for a cup of tea, though. Is that 
some brewing now?” 

“Be ready in a few minutes,” Riordan said. 

“Too bad the elevator’s out of commission, if there 
are going to be two invalids in the house,” Galen com- 
mented, “It was really handy in the old days, when 
anybody was sick, Those stairs are really something. 
With these fifteen foot ceilings it’s a long way up.” 

“Maybe I could take a look at the elevator. If it isn’t 
too complicated I might be able to get it going again.” 
- Riordan turned from the stove with another pair of 
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sandwich fillings balanced on his spatula. “Is it OK if 
Ihave a look?” 

“Be glad if you would,” Clifford told him. “Don’t 
none of us know anything about what makes it work 
- - « worked for years without any attention, but all of 
a sudden it quit.” 

Galen made up his own sandwich and sat beside me 
to eat it. “You get to look over the house this morning, 
honey?” 

I winced at the familiarity, but he didn’t notice. 
“No. I walked to town for Annie’s medicine and the 

es.” 

He didn’t seem to notice anything odd about my 
voice, although it sounded to me as if it were coming 
from a long way off. 

“I poked around a little,” Riordan said. “This is 
quite a house. I’ve never seen anything like it.” 

“Built in nineteen-ought-two,” Galen said, and 
grinned. “It must be fifteen years since I’ve been above 
the second floor. What's it like up there? Falling 
apart?” 

“Oh, I doubt if it’s really dangerous. The roof has 
leaked in various places and damaged the plaster and 
the floors. They’ve got a lot of junk stored up there 

. rather fascinating things, like old lamps, rocking 
chairs without seats, clothes in the style of fifty years 
ago, packages of letters tied in faded ribbons . . . 
quite a trip back through the past.” He came to the 
table with the last of the sandwich fillings, putting to- 
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gether his own. I sat in a taut silence, listening to them 
talk about the house and its contents, wanting to 


scream 


Why didn’t they all go away, so I could talk to 
Galen? 

I had to talk to him, now. I couldn’t let it go this 
way, knowing he'd lied to me about not having been 
here for years. Wondering if he’d brought me here for 
a purpose . . .. lord, I didn’t even dare think along 
those lines, it was too frightening to speculate on what 
his reasons could have been . . . 

“S-s-shall I t-t-take up the t-t-tray to Miss V-v-vi?” 

I looked at Woody in astonishment. It was the most 
complete sentence I’d yet heard him utter, and except 
for a bad stutter he didn’t sound abnormal. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “That would be a help. I'll fix the 
tea . . . do you know if she likes sugar in it, or 
lemon?” 

The boy brought sugar to put on the tray. 

“Would you like to take Annie’s tray in to her, too, 
when you get back?” 

Woody’s half-smile disappeared. He cast me a be- 
seeching look I didn’t understand. 

“Would you rather I took Annie’s?” 

He nodded, obviously relieved. I looked after him 
as he left the room, carefully balancing the tea and 
sugar on the tray. 

So he was perfectly willing to wait on Violet, but 
didn’t want to go near Annie. Was there something 
significant about that? I would have expected his affec- 
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tions to be oppositely engaged, for it was Annie who 

~ was cheerful and friendly, Violet who was dour and 
reserved. 
_ Clifford had finished eating and took his dishes to 

the sink like the well-trained old man that he was, I 
wished Riordan would go, too, and seicneny my wish 
was granted. 

“Till take the lunch to Miss Annie, if you like. Are 
we giving her a sandwich and tea?” 

And then, after my feverish haste to get rid of them 
all, when Galen and I were alone together I found my 
tongue numbed, my wits addled, my courage fleeing. 


~ “You know,” Galen remarked, spearing the last 


crumbs from his plate, “this might not be a bad place 
to live, some day. I mean, if there were money enough 
to put it to rights again. I suppose it will be mine, 
eventually.” 

I said nothing, but he seemed not to notice my si- 
lence. “It wasn’t a bad place to grow up, actually. We 
might have a kid or two, some day.” 

He looked at me, then, and his own expression al- 
tered when he saw mine. Was I as white and grim- 
looking as I felt? 

“Well, you always wanted kids, didn’t you?” 

My voice was husky, but the words came out clearly 
enough. “What are you trying to do, Galen? Why did 
you bring me here?” 

If he was guilty of anything it certainly didn’t show 
on his face. He stared at me, puzzled. “Dauna, is 
something the matter?” 
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I couldn’t conttol the tremor in my voice. 
don’t you tell me? You know more about it than I do. 
Did you bring me here on purpose? Did you intend to 
go see this . . . what's his name, Fred Alldred, at all? 
Or did you make him up?” 

His forehead creased in deepening bewilderment. 
“Make him up? Fred? Fred’s a lawyer, he lives in Chi- 
cago, just likeIsaid . . .” 

“A lawyer? What do you need with a lawyer?” 

I caught it, then, the faint flutter of an eyelid that he 
couldn’t control. I remembered what it meant, in the 
old days. Galen was hedging . . . maybe not outright 
. lying, but skirting the truth to some extent. 

“I never said I needed a lawyer, that I recall. Just 
that I had business to settle with him. That's all. 
Dauna, sit down and tell me what's the matter.” 

I hugged my arms against my chest, again feeling 
that chill which was not caused by the weather. “I 
think it’s you who owe the explanations. Why did you 
bring me here?” 

This time a little irritation crept into his tone, al- 
though he was patently trying to be patient. “Well, if 
you'll think back, love, you'll recall that I did my 
_damnedest not to bring you here. There was a road 
block, and a detour, and the confounded fuel pump 
gave out, and then when we met my sainted aunt you 
had to inform her that we didn’t have a place to sleep, 
and you were all for accepting her invitation to stay 
here. So kindly tell me what's eating you, and if there’s 
an explanation due I'll make it.” 
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I searched his face, recalling all the times he’d lied 
to me, all the devious doings I had put up with during 
our two year marriage. Why should I think he would 
have changed his habits? But I went plunging on, be- 
cause I had started and now I had to finish. 

“Why was it necessary to lie to me, then?” 

“How did I lie to you?” He was being very kind, 
very forebearing with my childishness. 

“Why did you tell me you hadn’t been here in 
years? When you were here last summer?” 

There was a telltale smoothing of expression from 
his face for only a few seconds, before he smiled. “Did 
I say I hadn’t been here in years? Well, I hadn’t lived 
here in years. Yes, I guess I was here for a few days 
last summer. Is that important?” 

I inhaled deeply, hoping the additional oxygen 
would somehow stimulate my brain and my senses, 
help me to pry the truth out of this man who said he 
wanted to be my husband but who was, at this mo- 
ment, a complete stranger, so far apart were we. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about Laurel?” I asked. - 

I knew immediately that I had scored . . . what, 
was anybody’s guess. But I had seen this reaction be- 
fore, too: that barely perceptible moment when he 
debated inwardly: could he get away with a lie, or 
would he have to tell at least part of the truth? 

“So you know about Laurel,” he said at last. 

My indrawn breath was ragged. “I think you'd bet- 
ter tell me about her,” I countered, and again he 
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couldn’t quite cover it: the speculation as to how much 
I knew, how much he would have to admit. 

“Well, that’s no big deal,” he said after a moment, 
but his hesitation gave the lie to that. “Sure, I'll tell 
you about her. Sit down.” 

I didn’t want to sit down. I felt as if every nerve in 
my body had a severed end exposed to the hurting air. 

“Tell me, then,” I said, and swore under my breath 
when Ernie Riordan came through the doorway, re- 
turning with Annie’s empty tray. 

Galen grinned at me. “After a bit, huh, honey? 
Maybe I'll help Ernie here take a look at the elevator 
if he likes.” 

Riordan placed the tray beside the sink, “Sure, why 
not?” 

“See you a little later, then,” Galen said, and left me 
standing there in the kitchen before the small mound 
of dishes. . 

How could I have been so stupid as to start this con- 
Versation at a time when there was no assurance we 
would have time to finish it? I had played into Galen’s 
hands as foolishly as in the old days; now he would 
have plenty of time to think about what I'd said and 
make up the most plausible answers, perhaps com- 
pletely unrelated to the truth. 

Well, I wouldn’t let him get away with it this time. 
Because although I had no idea what Galen’s relation- 
ship had been to the unknown girl, I knew she had 
been murdered, presumably by his aunt. And I knew 
he'd been in the vicinity at the time. With that much to 
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work with, I had a right to insist on knowing what had 
happened. 

And after he’d told me the circumstances surround- 
ing Laurel’s death he could jolly well get me out of 
this place, I thought coldly. I wouldn’t stay here an- 
other night. No matter what he said about anything, 7 
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So easily are decisions made. How much more 
difficult it is to carry them out. Woody had waited 
until Violet drank her tea; he returned to the kitchen 
with the cup on its tray, and scuttled off before I could 
ask if he’d pick up the remaining china from Annie’s 
room, 

There seemed nothing for it but to go myself. But if 
they thought I'd keep this up, waiting on them and 
playing maid to the invalids, there would have to be 
some changes in their thinking, I decided grimly. I was 
sorry they had been hurt, but I wasn’t going to stay in 
this house to take care of them. 

I found Annie’s mountainous form motionless on 
the bed, eyes closed, hands folded on her chest. I had 
the absurd notion that she’d been laid out in the fu- 
neral parlor, until she heard my steps and opened her 


“Oh, it’s you. Thank you, dear, that was nice of you 
to fix me something to eat. Is Vi stil] lying down, 
then?” 
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“Yes. I didn’t see her. Woody took her some tea.”. 

She had eaten everything; there was not so much as 
a crumb on her plate. Her face twisted anxiously. “I 
hope she won't be in bed for long. I mean, it wouldn’t 
do to have you trying to cope with dinner for all of us, 
not knowing where things are and all.” 

I heartily agreed with her, but I said nothing, reach- 
ing for the tray. 

“It’s too bad Woody couldn’t have saved you a few 
steps and come after this.” I could hardly tell her he 
hadn't wanted to come to her room. But I was curious 
about him. 

“Who is he? Woody?” I asked, picking up her 
dishes, stacking them so they could be carried in one 
hand. 


“Woody?” She sounded vague, which might have 
been the effect of the codeine. “Why, just a boy.” 

“He’s not a relative, though?” 

“Oh, no. We haven't any relatives, except for 
Galen. We're all that’s left of the Elliots . . . Vi’let 
and Clifford and Galen and me.” 

“Then Woody hasn’t any family, either?” 

“No, not. any more, Oh, I guess there’s a little 
brother and sister somewhere . . . I forget. Someone 
else adopted them. But no one wanted to adopt 
Woody . . . you can see why, he’s not quite... 
right,” she said delicately. 

“What happened to his parents?” 

“They're dead. Vi took him in last summer. She felt 
sorry for him.” 
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Something in her tone heightened my curiosity. 
“And you don’t?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that I don’t feel sorry for him . . . but 
he bothers me, a little. He’s sort of . . . odd. I don’t 
feel comfortable with him, you know.” She frowned, 
thinking on this. 

“He was here, was he, when Laurel was here?” 

If I had hoped to take her by surprise, to elicit some 
inadvertent admission about Laurel, I was disap- 
pointed, Her brow furrowed more deeply. 

“You know about Laurel? Poor girl . . . that was 
so sad. Yes, Woody was here then. He sort of had a 
case on her, I think . . . used to look at her all the 
time, follow her around. You know, a calf-love kind of 
thing, the way boys will do.” 

My fingers tightened on the edge of the plate. “And 
Galen was here then, too? This doesn’t seem Galen’s 
sort of place, somehow.” 

“Oh? Why not? He was raised here, more or less, It 
used to be quite lively, when Henry and Paula were 
here with Galen, when my father was alive. They didn’t 
all get on too well, so it was lively, all right.” She 
smiled a little, remembering. “I suppose it’s dull for 
him, now . . . but he didn’t seem to find it dull when 
Laurel was around.” . 

The lack of any response to this . . . any stab of 
jealousy, for instance . . . revealed to me quite a bit 
about my unstated feelings toward Galen. 

“They were good friends? Galen and Laurel?” 

She looked at me slyly, laughing, then grimacing 
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with pain as her body shook. “Well, I suppose you 
might say that. But you aren’t jealous, are you, dear? I 
don’t think Galen said . . . how long have you been 
married, you two?” 

After what she’d just said . . . or hinted at... 
about Galen and Laurel, I wasn't about to go into the 
subject of how long we’d been married. I orily smiled 
at her. 

“I gather Galen hasn’t talked much about me, has 
he? Which is probably just as well. I'll take these 
things back to the kitchen and wash up. Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you? Bring you something to 
read, maybe?” 

“No, thank you, dear. The codeine deadens the pain 
quite a bit, but it makes me rather light-headed and 
my eyes don’t focus very well. It’s hard to read. I think 
Till just take a nap.” 

We parted, curiosity unsatisfied on either side, 
Annie had suggested . .. hadn’t she? .. . that 
Galen and Laurel had been very friendly. Perhaps 
lovers, even? Galen had told me how much he’d missed 
me, the entire time we'd been apart. And that business 
about this being a-nice place to raise kids . . . well, 
you always wanted kids, didn’t you? . . . why had he 
brought that up at this stage of things? 

Because he knew darned well I'd always desperately 
wanted a baby, and he'd been adamant about refusing 
to consider having one. Did he think to win me over, if 
his other tactics didn’t do the job, by kindly permitting 
me to have a child? 
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He wanted something. Something more than me, 
myself . . . I knew it wasn’t just a deep and undying 
love for me that had brought him back. What was it, 
then? 

I washed up the dishes without conscious thought. I 
had to get Galen alone, talk to him in a place where 
we'd be uninterrupted. Even knowing that he’d had 


time to make up something, justify whatever had hap- ~ 


pened here a year ago between himself and Laurel, I 
thought I'd get something out of him. Not that it mat- 
tered to me, really, what had happened, except as a 
matter of curiosity . . . all that was important to me 
was getting out of here. And I'd have to have Galen’s 
cooperation to do that, because I didn’t have enough 
in the way of funds to leave on my own. Not for taxi 
fare to Elmira, if that was what it would take, and 
then bus fare home after that. 

The kitchen was clean, rather homey in an austere 
fashion. (There were no frills here, no extras; only the 
practical utensils and the box of mending.) I left it, 
following the sounds of hammering that issued from 
the bowels of the house. 

The wide marble ‘stairway, so magnificent in the 
upper stories, was only a little less so descending into 
the basement. There were no dark shadows, today; 
lights were turned on and sunshine filtered in through 
the big windows at my back as I went down. 

There was another of the spacious hallways at the 
bottom of the\stairs. An open doorway showed the 
location of the elevator. Galen stood just inside it, 
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Sing a Dark Song 
looking upward, shouting something unintelligible to 
Riordan overhead. 

The basement had not been excavated under the en- 
tire house, so it was of considerably less area than the 
floors above, but for all that it was quite a basement. 
Galen waved a negligent hand in my direction, return- 
ing his attention to whatever Riordan was doing up in- 
side the elevator shaft, so I walked on past him, explor- 
ing. I didn’t want to talk to him now, anyway, not with 
the other man listening in and ready to interrupt 
again. 

There were the usual basement service areas . . . 
the furnace that produced steam heat for the entire 
mansion, storage rooms, a fruit cellar where rows of 
canned fruits and vegetables testified to the Elliots’ in- 


But the main feature of the lower level was the 
ballroom. It was unfurnished, now, but when I pushed 
the light switch the chandelier glowed blindingly and I 
could imagine what it must have been like, in the days 
of happy activities in this house, 

The ballroom . . . I didn’t want to think of it as 
being converted to a playroom . . , was directly un- 
der the drawing room, and of the same size and oval 
shape. Like that floor above, this one was finished in 
hardwood in narrow strips, which had somehow been 
molded to follow the oval configuration of the walls in 
@ most unusual pattern, one which must have been ex- 
pensive and difficult to produce, 

The windowless room was at least sixty feet long, 
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although it looked larger in its emptiness. The ceiling 
was a masterwork of sculpted plaster, with elaborately 
and intricately worked figures and flowers, The walls 
were of smooth white plaster, undamaged through the 
years except for one jagged, lightning-like crack which 
marred the far end. Set into the walls at regular inter- 
vals, in specially designed niches, were a series of 
lighting devices activated by the second switch I 
touched; I drew in an admiring breath and wondered 
what it had been like, when ladies in long dresses and 
their escorts in evening clothes waltzed gracefully in 
the glow of all those lights. The baskets between the 
lighted alcoves had undoubtedly held fresh flowers, 
and at this end of the room . . . I paused, looking up 
at the heavy deep blue velvet draperies. The cord was 
there, with a tarnished gold tassel, and I pulled it. The 
curtains drew apart with a protesting sound, as if they 
had not been activated in a long time, to reveal an ele- 
vated bandbox for the orchestra. 

“Quite a place, isn’t it?” 

I spun to find Galen behind me, and Ernie Riordan, 
both of them looking somewhat smudged although I'd 
have bet Galen hadn’t done anything but watch and 
make suggestions. Riordan wiped grease off his hands 
with a handkerchief. _ 

“Tt must have been breathtaking, when they had a 
ball,” I said. 

Riordan whistled. “Didn’t believe in skimping on 
anything, did they? It’s hard to believe people actually 
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_ lived this way once. I wonder if anybody ever will 


again, in this house?” . 

“Who knows?” Galen replied, and my eyes nar- 
rowed, watching him. The way he had said it, it was as 
if he were seriously thinking about it . . . Galen, who 
had never earned enough money to pay for his every- 
day needs, who had left me with a batch of debts when 
We parted, debts which had kept me on a stringent 
budget for nearly a year. 

Money ... was there money, somewhere, in 
whatever was going on? 

Immediately I dismissed the thought. There was no 
money . . . it was easy to see the Elliots had long 
since exhausted whatever there might have been left 
when the old man had died. Galen had never had any 
family money that I knew of; one of his rare references 
to his family had been to the effect that his grandfather “ 
hadn’t approved of him and hadn’t financed even his 
education, let alone anything else. 

What, then? Why were we here? Was there a reason 
for it, or was it, as Galen had said, simply an accident 
because of a closed highway? 

I wished Ernie Riordan would go away and leave 
us; this would make as good a conference room as 
any. But he showed no sign of doing anything so ac- 
commodating. 

He looked at me with a disarming grin. “We've got 
the elevator running. Nothing very complicated wrong 
with it, just a loose connection. Should make it a lot 

easier to get up and down to the invalids.” 
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“I don’t think Violet will be an invalid long,” I said 
coolly. “She’s not badly hurt, only shaken.” 

“What happened, anyway?” Galen asked. “She 
fall?” 

“She didn’t tell me any of the details. Galen, I want 
totalkto you . . . to finish our discussion.” 

“Sure, all right.” He smiled at me helpfully, and I 
could have strangled him. He knew darned well I 
wasn’t going to do it in front of this Riordan person. 

“It’s chilly down here.” I rubbed my arms. “Let’s go 
outside in the sunshine. We can talk in the garden.” 

“It’s pretty blooming hot out there,” Galen said, but 
he moved with me, unperturbed. He’d had time to 
marshall his defenses. “You coming up, too, Ernie?” 

“No, I think [ll finish prowling as long as I’m down 
here. What else is there, besides this palatial room?” 

“Powder rooms . . . marble lavatories and gold- 
flecked mirrors . . . this was quite a place in the old 
days, before the money ran out. I only remember one 
party, when I was six or seven . ... something out of a 
wide screen technicolor spectacular... all the 
women with elaborate hair-dos and long dresses, jew- 
els around their throats and dripping on their arms, 
flowers enough for a funeral . . . I wasn’t allowed to 
join in, but I watched from the stairs and crept down 
to peek in the door.” 

“We didn’t have anything like this in the town 
where I was raised,” Riordan commented. We left him 
there, examining the marble pillars on which the house 
rested as if they were of great interest. 
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Clifford and Woody were working in the garden, 
the old man with a hoe, the boy down on his knees 
pulling weeds. I set the direction by angling away from 
them, taking a path which led off to a tool shed in the 
distance and to the orchard beyond it. Not until I was 
sure we were well out of hearing range of the two gar- 
deners didI speak. ~ 

“All right. Tell me what it was all about, Galen.” 

He looked at me with mildly amused exasperation. 
“What what was all about, Dauna?” 

We stopped in the narrow band of shade cast by the 
tool shed, facing one another. It was infuriating to feel 
my pulse rate rising, to know that I was not at all in 
control of myself or the situation. 

“That business last summer, with Laurel.” 

He spread his hands in a gesture of helplessness. 
“What do you want me to tell you, exactly? Obviously 
you know part of it ... . tell me how much you know, 
and what you want me to fill in.” 

I stared at him, wondering if my fury showed in my 
face. Sure, tell him what I knew . . . and that would 
be all I'd ever know, except for a few minor details he 
might think harmless. 

“Well, I don’t know where to start, or what you 
want to know, unless you give me a clue of some sort,” 
he prodded. 

“Start with Laurel. Who was she?” 
“A girl. A very pretty young girl.” 
“She wasn’t a Stavely girl. Where did she come 
from, why was she here?” 
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I knew immediately that I'd made a mistake. He 
couldn’t quite hide his satisfaction, that I didn’t know 
those things. 

“I think she came from some little town in Indiana, 
Idon’t recall the name. She was visiting here.” 

“And you were here, too.” 

“Yes, for a few days. That doesn’t bother you, does 
it? That I was in the same house with an attractive girl 
for a few days, last summer? We were separated, you 
and I, after all.” 

“No, it doesn’t bother me,” I said steadily. “Except 
for the fact that she was murdered while she was here 
- + « murdered in avery savage way.” Remembering 
what I had heard, that she’d been killed with an axe 
bearing Clifford’s initials, my eyes moved involuntarily 
to the door of the tool shed. The axe had come from 
here, no doubt; had it been returned here, after the po- 
lice had finished with it? Or didn’t they return murder 
weapons? 

I suppressed’a shudder, and drew my eyes away, but 
not before noticing that there was a padlock on the 
door. Had the shed always been kept locked, so that 
no one outside the family would have access to its con- 
tents? Or had that padlock been added during the past 


Galen’s face had taken on a remorseful expression. 
“Yes. It was a sad thing . . . and nobody ever knew 
what really happened, who did it, or why.” 

“The townspeople think they know who did it.” 

His eyebrows rose, as if in surprise that I had 
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learned that much. “You mean Aunt Vi? Well, some- 
body thought she was responsible, or she wouldn’t 
have been charged with it, but the jury didn’t think 
there was enough evidence to convict her. Is that 
what’s the matter with you? You think Vi’s a murder- 
ess, and you're afraid of her?” His slight beginning 
Smile suggested the absurdity of this, although it 
seemed to me a logical enough attitude on my part. 

“I don’t like being here. I want to leave.” 

“Well, so do I. I didn’t want to come in the first 
place. We'll take off the minute that damned car is op- 
erable, I promise you.” 

“But that won’t be until Monday. I don’t want to 
Stay here that much longer, Galen. I want to leave 
- now.” 

“How do you suggest we manage that?” He waited 
a moment, but I hadn’t any concrete suggestions, only 
an intense need to get away. “Look, honey, nothing’s 
going to happen to you here. Vi’s no murderess . . . 
anybody can tell that by looking at her.” 

“Oh? Are you an authority on what murderers look 
like? You'd be a great asset to the police, I should 
think.” 

He flushed at the acidity in my words. “All right, 
come on, simmer down, You know what I mean. She’s 
an old woman, she isn’t well, and I assure you she’s 
quite sane. She didn’t attack Laurel with that axe, and 
she won't attack you, either.” 

It sounded, when spoken aloud, as if I were an hys- 
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terical female. As a matter of fact, it wouldn’t take 
much more to make me be one. 

“You're fencing all around it, Galen. Was itso . . . 
so important, that you can’t come right out and admit 
it? Your relationship with this girl?” 

“I don’t know what anybody’s told you, but our re- 
lationship, as you put it, was simply that of friends. We 
were here at the same time, we were the only young 
people in the house, naturally we spent some time to- 
gether.” He spoke earnestly, as if it mattered to him 
that I believe him. “I felt terrible when she was killed 
. » « she was a thoroughly nice girl.” 

I tried to remember what the note had said, the one 
in the book Laurel had been reading. She’d written to 
this Ernie, saying that she was involved with a man, 
probably that she was marrying him, judging by the 
writer's comments, If Galen had been the only young 
man here, who had the man been? Galen, even though 
he was still legally married to me? Or someone else, 
someone I hadn’t yet heard of? 

“Are you upset because I didn’t tell you about the 
murder? Dauna, be reasonable! In the first place I 
didn’t know we were coming here until we actually did 
it, so there was no reason to prime you ahead of time. 
And after we got here . . . well, what good would it 
have done, to tell you my aunt had been charged with 
murdering a girl a long time ago? She didn’t do it, 
Dauna, the court said so and let her go. So what is it 
you want of me? A confession of something I never 
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did, Vi never did, something that never happened? I 
don’t understand you.” 

It had been pointless to try to get any truthful infor- 
mation out of him; I ought to have known better than 
to try. I sighed, seeing that Ernie Riordan had come 
out on the terrace and was standing with his hands in 
his pockets, looking toward us. In another minute he’d 
be joining us, no doubt. 

Another phrase from that letter came into my mind. 
How's that for a threat, coming from a cripple? 1 
watched as the young man came down the steps, paus- 
ing to say something to Woody, to bend to look at 
something the boy pointed out to him in the row of 
cabbages. 

He certainly wasn’t crippled. Had I made a mistake 
in thinking him to be the writer of that note to the 
murdered girl? Was it simply a coincidence of names, 
and the present visitor no more than a somewhat nosey 
individual with no connections here at all? 

I sighed. “Maybe I don’t understand me, either. I 
only know that I don’t want to stay here, Galen. I 
want to go home.” 

Immediately there was a change in expression; I 
thought a certain hardness came into his eyes, al- 
though he swung them away from me to watch the ap- 
proach of Ernie Riordan and I couldn’t be sure what 
Td seen in them. 

“Home? We're on our way to Chicago, remember?” 

“Tm not sure I want to go on to Chicago. Not if it 
involves staying here three more nights,” 
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He made a sound of annoyance. “For pete’s sake, 
you can’t expect me to take you anywhere without a 
car! And I can’t take you home until after I've talked 
to Fred, even after the car’s fixed. I'll admit this is sort 
of a morbid old place, falling apart the way it is, and 
the Elliots themselves are a moldy bunch. But they're 
harmless, believe me! Nothing’s going to happen to 
you here, you're just letting that damned fool gypsy 
scare you!” 

I couldn’t think of a rational reply to that. It was 
true, the gypsy had frightened me. But the way she 
had predicted the appearance of the house was eerie; if 
she had been able to “see” this house, might she not 
equally well have been truly prophetic about the dan- 

? 
e Riordan was coming toward us, totally oblivious of 
my resentment toward him although the conversation 
between Galen and me was over, and I took a deep 
breath. Short of walking out of here and hitch-hiking 
home, there seemed little else I could do but accept the 
present circumstances. Three more nights was such a 
short time, surely not much could happen in that brief 

iod. 

I said these things to myself. Yet I remained in a 
state of chill on a hot day, and I continued to be 
frightened. I was frankly credulous, now, of the gypsy 
prophecy; I waited in dread, not knowing from which 
direction the danger would come, only sure that it did, 
indeed, exist. - 
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The afternoon dragged; the heat was oppressive. 
Riordan, after a few minutes of conversation which 
served only to break whatever tenuous contact I 
had with Galen, wandered back ifito the house. Of 
course, I thought with an inexplicable anger, what 
better time to prowl and snoop than when both Annie 
and Violet were confined to their rooms and Clifford 
in plain sight in the garden. 

Galen asked if I'd like to go back down to the vil- 
lage with him in search of entertainment . . . there 
was a pool hall and a swimming hole open to the 
public. 

I shook my head. The pool hall was out of the ques- 
tion and the benefits of swimming, which might other-- 
wise have been tempting, were negated by the thought 
of the long walk to and from the river. 

I did not feel that any danger would develop here 
during the afternoon . . . it was the nights I feared, 
the darkness, the unseeable. 

Which only went to show how misplaced my confi- 
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dence was, for an hour later I'd felt the brush of 
death’s wing, close enough to draw blood, and I 
thought I should have stayed with Galen, no matter 
what. 

Ernie Riordan wasn’t the only one who was curious 
_ about the house; and while this was a good time for 
_ him to prowl unobserved, the same held true for me. 
This time, trusting that Violet would remain in her 
darkened bedroom, I went directly to the room where 
Laurel had stayed, ; 

Thad no doubts about that; that Laurel had lived in 
this room. I hoped she'd left some trace beyond that 
lingering scent in the closet and the scrap of card- 
board, some clue to who she had been, why she had 
been here. 

I found nothing. Not so much as a hair pin or a 
_ handkerchief. Well, what had I thought, that she’d 
__ -have left a diary explaining everything, up to and 
__ including who had attacked her that fatal night? 
No, of course not. But if I could be quite sure that 
she had some connection with the man presently pos- 
ing as an innocent tourist . . . 

He was on the third floor. I was sure of that, for I 
heard the gurgle of water in the pipes as a faucet was 
activated somewhere over my head. Washing his 
hands, no doubt, after poking around in some dusty 
| corner . . . what would he find up there? What did he 
hope to find? 
| __His own room was empty. He had brought little 
_ with him, I thought. It wouldn’t take long to determine 
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his background if he’d left any clues in the room, and 
by this time I was no longer a well mannered, conven- 
tional school teacher but a determined trapped animal. 
If there were dangers here, I had a right to know what 
they were. I couldn’t see any reason why Emie 
Riordan should endanger me, but I couldn’t make any 
sense out of anything else, either, including the reasons 
for being here in the first place. 

I walked into his room as coolly as if I belonged 
there. In some distant corner of my mind I composed 
an excuse to be used if I were caught . . . there was 
nothing in sight to indicate the room was occupied, 
wouldn’t that be excuse enough? I didn’t really care 
what anyone thought. Monday I would be gone, I'd 
never see these people again. 

The room was as devoid of information as Laurel’s 
room had been. His suitcases had been emptied and 
stored in the capacious closet. His belongings scarcely 
filled two of the drawers in the massive oaken dresser 

. arather carelessly arranged assortment of under- 
wear, socks, and shirts, with the closet yielding only 
two pair of slacks and a pair of jeans, with an extra 
pair of shoes beneath them. 

There were no papers, no letters, nothing of a per- 
sonal nature to give so much as a clue to where he _ 
came from. 

So much for that. I cocked my head on one side, lis- 
tening. There were no sounds from above. What was 
he doing up there? What did he find so interesting? 

It took a little more nerve to go up there, but I'd 
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find out, I thought. Maybe if I surprised him he’d give 
something away .. . 

I climbed the marble stairs to the third floor, feeling 
as if eyes were following me. It was absurd, of course 
. + » Clifford and Woody were outside, although I 
couldn’t see them from here, and the two women were 
lying down . . . but the way the house was arranged it 
would have been quite easy for any number of people 
to watch my progress. That mammoth stairway rising 
through the core of the house, with so many passages 
and rooms opening off from it, so many odd angles 
which left small hiding places, little niches here and 
there where a curved wall met a straight one. Because 


| _ of the tall windows the stairway itself was well lit, but 
_ all around it the shadows were deep. Dim, listening. 





- « + why did I think they were listening? 

I hadn’t been above the second floor level before, 
and I paused to get my bearings. The floor plan was 
different, here . . . no large oval room in the center, 
but a series of smaller rooms where the servants lived 
in the old days, a tiny and rather stiffly furnished sit- 
ting room which still contained a few copies of NA- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. I glanced at them and 
noted adate . . . October, 1932. Good lord. 

The dust was relatively undisturbed. This wasn’t the 
place where Ernie Riordan was snooping. 

The Elliots had lived more than comfortably since 
_ nmineteen-ought-two, I thought, but their servants had 
_ done rather less well. The rooms up here were 
cramped and barren. Of course it was possible that 
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any valuable belongings had been removed and dis- 
posed of by the impoverished family, but I doubted 
that there had ever been much of value here. No one 
had bothered with color schemes . . . the floors were 
bare wood, the spreads all utilitarian white cotton, and 
the absence of pictures or decorations made the rooms 


strikingly cell-like. 

I peeked into the bathrooms . . . only two for the 
entire floor . . . and found them to be little more than 
closets with the essential fixtures . . . no fancy show- 


ets, no oversized tubs or special spiggots for washing 
one’s hair. ; , 

What was so intriguing to Ernie Riordan about 
these rooms? Surely Laurel, a guest in this house, had 
not spent any of her time up here. I was more than 
ever convinced of this when a large spider hurried to- 
ward me from a dark corner, so that I withdrew from 
its path. 

I stood a moment in the hallway, listening. Where 
was Riordan now? 

I couldn’t hear his movements, but there was some- 
thing else . . ..a soft thrumming, more a vibration 
than an identifiable sound. I couldn’t pinpoint its 
source, however, so I moved on. 

The third floor had slanted roofs and dormer win-- 
dows, and there were storage areas in some of the 
corners too low to permit standing room. It was in one — 
of these that I discovered Ernie Riordan. 

He had left the door open into the hallway . . . for 
ventilation, no doubt, for the heat here under the roof 
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was intense . . . and he sat with his back to me, doing 
something I couldn’t see. I noted that his sweat shirt 


‘had been discarded and the T-shirt underneath clung 


damply to his back and unexpectedly wide shoulders. 

The storage area . . . it could hardly be called a 
room . . . was packed with miscellaneous debris ac- 
cumulated over nearly three-quarters of a century. 
Most of it was little more than junk: an antique baby 
buggy with one wheel missing, assorted odds and ends 
of furniture, none of it looking valuable, a trunk which 
stood open beside Riordan. 

In the silence he sighed audibly, then dropped what 
he was holding back into the trunk. Letters, I noted. A 
packet of letters, 

He got suddenly to his feet, dusting off his hands on 
his trousers, and as he began to turn I moved instinc- 
tively. I had had no thought of furtively spying on 
him; instead I had intended to confront him with 
whatever he was up to, to try for an explanation, Yet 
when the time came I ducked backward, suddenly not 
wanting him to know I was there. 

The storage room was lighted by a single dangling 
bulb. When he pulled the string that cut off this source 
of illumination, the room went black and the hallway 
where I stood was not much better. I had stepped 
backward into one of the narrow apertures with which 
the house was dotted, and since the light from the 
main windows some distance away was in his eyes 
when he came out of the room, the man did not see 
me, 
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I waited until he had disappeared through one of the 
doorways along the gallery before I moved. It was one 
of the little washrooms, I remembered. He wasn’t com- 
ing back here, he wouldn’t have turned off the light if 
he were, so I would be safe in determining what he 
had been looking at. 

I couldn’t leave the door open as he had done . . . 
the light shining out would surely have caught his at- 
tention if he looked this way . . . so I let myself into 
the small cluttered space and inched my way toward 
the hanging string. 

I barked a shin painfully against some metal object 
before I found the light; I took a moment to rub at it 
while looking around, already suffocating in the hot, 
dead air. Whatever was here would have to be ex- 
tremely interesting to hold me for long, I thought. 

The man before me had been looking at the con- 
tents of the trunk. The lid lifted easily and I stared 
down into a jumble of motheaten garments of another 
age, souvenirs of the past, pathetic reminders of a hap- 
pier time. There was a bundle of letters, too, tied with 
a ribbon so faded it was impossible to tell its original 
color. 

Because they had apparently interested Ernie 
Riordan, I picked them up to look at them, squinting 
under the feeble light. They were addressed in a 
rough, bold hand ...a man’s writing, not a 
woman’s. Addressed to Miss Annie Elliot . . . per- 
haps twenty envelopes in-all. I slipped one of them 
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free of the ribbon and removed the letter from the yel- 
lowing wrapper. 

A love letter, written to a young Annie . . . I felt 
ashamed, to be looking at it, but for all that I glanced 
over the entire thing . . . two pages . . . before re- 
turning it to its envelope. Nothing here for anyone in- 
vestigating a year old murder . . . or pondering the 
present and the future, either. 

The postmark was so faded that it was difficult to 
make it out; I tipped it up to utilize all the available 
light and read it: mailed here in Stavely on May 17th, 
1924, 

What had Annie been like, in the spring of 1924? 
Not white haired, of course, and perhaps not fat. . . 
a slim, pretty girl who saved the letters from her young 
man. 


Whatever her story, it had not had a happy ending. 
At any rate, she had not married him, this young Cal 
who signed himself with love. She was still Miss Annie 
Elliot, nearly fifty years later. 

I couldn’t see what there was in these letters to draw 
anyone’s attention. Was it possible that I had com- 
pletely mistaken Ernie Riordan’s intentions here? Was 
he simply a vacationing tourist, fascinated by old 
things, including letters from other people’s attics? 

I found them rather sad, but certainly not signifi- 
cant. Was there something else in the chest which 
might be more so? I sifted through its contents . . 
old theater programs, pressed flowers with petals 
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which disintegrated at a touch, satin slippers with the 
soles nearly worn through . . . 

Disappointed, I closed the trunk, looking around 
for anything else of importance. I saw nothing, cer- 
tainly nothing that might have belonged to a girl 
named Laurel Handen, nothing which might give a 
clue as to why or at whose hands she had died. 

This time I cleared a pathway before making my 
way across the darkened room to the main gallery 
outside. There was no sound, no sign of anyone. Had 
‘Riordan gone downstairs? 

Thad not been frightened at the thought of being up 
here with him, mysterious though he was. But know- 
ing I was alone stimulated my senses; the breath I 
drew of fresh air seemed tainted, somehow, with dan- 
ger. A danger unseen but sensed so strongly that the 
tiny hairs on my arms prickled uncomfortably. 

My feet were soundless on the bare floors as I 
moved back toward the stairway. So soundless that my 
own breathing seemed loud and rasping; I made a con- 
scious effort to breathe more quietly. <a 

Something was different than it had been . . . by 
the time I reached the head of the stairs I realized that 
it was the lack of sound . . . the thrumming vibration 
I had noticed earlier had ceased. But odd sounds al- 
ways came and went inexplicably in old houses, didn’t 
they? 

I moved downward with a hand firmly on one of the 
beautifully carved railings. Such a long way to go . . . 
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|. I pitied the servants who had once climbed up and 


down these hundreds of steps each day, no doubt 
carrying trays and other heavy burdens . . . I won- 
dered if they had been allowed the use of the elevator, 
or if that had been reserved for the convenience of the 


The elevator . 

I stopped. What did the elevator sound like, while 
in operation? Could that have been what I heard, on 
my way up? That elevator cage moving up or down? 

Why did I look up? Because I'd thought of the ele- 
vator, which ended its short run up there behind me? 
Or because there was some slight movement in the 
shadows, some indistinct sound? 

I raised my eyes, speculating on the meaning of the 
moving elevator, if that was what I had heard, and 
sensed rather than saw the shifting shadows, a darker 
Shape which faded away into the surrounding dimness 
+ + » and saw the urn coming at me, 

I had noticed it earlier: an enormous marble con- 
tainer intended to hold some sort of plant which had 
long since died. It stood on a small platform designed 


__ for it and other similar platforms appeared at intervals 


around each of the stair landings. At one time no 
doubt these had been filled with greenery and perhaps 
flowers. Now its open end gaped at me as it hurtled 
downward into my paralyzed face. 
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I heard his shout of warning but I was helpless to 
move, fingers curled desperately around the stair rail- 
ing in as useless a gesture as I could have made. Had I 
not reached the level of the second floor no one could 
have saved me, least of all myself. 

I hadn’t noticed him there, but he must have stood 

watching my descent; when he threw himself forward 
it was to knock me loose from the railing and down a 
few steps. He wasn’t quite fast enough, for the urn 
brushed my arm . . . if one can usé'the word brushed 
for so heavy an object, with such lethal intent. 
' Inever questioned the fact that it had been intended 
to be lethal. I was moving when it struck, which is the 
only reason it didn’t bash in my head; even so, only 
gtazed, I was flung so violently against a lower railing 
that the breath was knocked out of me. I put up a 
hand to the opposite arm and drew it away stained 
with red. - 

The urn had broken on impact with the stairs; its 
fragments were still moving as I watched, either of the 
two main pieces large enough to have killed me had 
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they struck squarely. Had not Emie Riordan shoved 
me out of its path. 

He was breathing as heavily as I. He stared at the 
urn, then turned to run up the stairs with surprising 


___ I was incapable of movement, of speech; when he 
| came back down, swearing, a few mihutes later I 
_ hadn’t moved except to reach for a handkerchief to 
| Pfess against the oozing laceration on my upper arm. 

He came toward me, pulling the linen square away 
so that he could examine my injury. His thin face was 
close, his dark eyes magnified by his glasses, 

“Not too bad, considering what was thrown at you.” 
| ___ I swallowed painfully. “It . . . couldn’t have been 
| thrown.” 

“It damned well didn’t jump off that pedestal of its 
| own accord.” His mouth was a wide, flat line. “Did 
| you see anything? Up there?” 

| “Something moved ... something dark... I 
 couldn’t tell what.” I stared at him, unable to believe 
| what had obviously happened. “Do you think . . . 
| someone pushed it?” 


| them female than male, unless you want to count the 
boy in, too, I didn’t think of the elevator . . . and of 
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course whoever it was used that . . . it might be help- 
ful to know which floor it stopped on. Not this one, I 
think, but I'll check.” 

I waited,-in a state of shock, while he did so. The 
doors refused to open until the cage had arrived at this 
level, and it was possible to tell that it had risen from 
the lower levels for it had not quite stopped its upward 
motion. 

“Somebody took it downstairs. First floor or the 
basement,” he said. 

Involuntarily my eyes went to Violet’s door. “She 
. . « Violet . . . has been lying down.” 

“See if she still is.” 

I didn’t question his order. Benumbed, scarcely 
grasping what the events of the past few minutes 
meant, I tapped on her door. When there was no reply, 
lL opened it. : 

The bed was slightly crumpled, where she had lain, 
and the wet cloth had been dropped on her marble 
topped nightstand. But Violet was gone. 

Riordan moved past me to peer into the bathroom 
beyond, as well. When he faced me it was as if once 
more he wasn’t seeing me at all, but something on an- 
other plane of existence altogether. 

“Come on. Let’s see where the rest of them are, 
what they’ve been doing for the past ten minutes.” 

We left the urn on the stairs; indeed, I could hardly 
bear to look at what was left of it. My head was begin- 
ning to ache, although my injury was minimal, I 
mustn’t think what my head would have looked like 
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had that urn struck me squarely, had not Riordan 
shoved me out of its path, 

I was more shaken than I had realized; I stumbled 
and would have fallen had not my companion put out 
a hand to catch me. . 

“You all right?” My white face could not have been 
reassuring. “Look, you sit down on the steps and put 
your head between your knees until you feel better. Pll 
see what I can find out about the others.” 

I fought off the giddiness with everything I had. 
“No. I'll come.” 

We split up upon- reaching the first floor, he to 
check in one direction, I in the other. I found Annie 
where I had expected to find her, reclining on her bed, 
Sipping at a glass of iced tea. She looked up with a 
smile. 


i “Oh, hello, Are you finding anything interesting to 
| do? Vi said Galen had gone off and left you by your-. 
self . . . if that isn’t just like a man!” 

“Have you . . . have you been right here?” 

“Right here?” she echoed. Only then did I realize 
how silly that sounded . . . there she was, having 
been helped to bed, with her hot water bottle and her 
codeine tablets, 

Nevertheless, I persisted in my inquiry, although I 

think I blushed a little. “You haven't been up and 
around? Haven’t gone upstairs?” 
“Upstairs? My dear, I couldn't get up those stairs if 
' my life depended upon it!” she assured me. “Why? 
_ You're looking sort of pale, now that I think about it, 
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Is something wrong?” Her eyes narrowed. “What have 
you done to your arm?” 

“An urn fell on me . . . one of those along the 
stairway.” 

Her eyes widened. “One of those monstrous things 
that used to be full of ivy? But they weigh a ton! You 
might have been killed!” 

“I thought of that,” I admitted. “I thought... 
well, I’m checking to see if anyone was upstairs, might 
have seen anything.” 

Her face was curiously blank, like a bowl of tapioca 
pudding. “What would anyone have seen? I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“J don’t see how the urn could have fallen by itself.” 

The words hung in the air . . . accusing, incred- 
ible. Yet it was true. I knew quite certainly that some- 
one had deliberately toppled that urn onto me. What I 
couldn’t imagine was why, and as to who. . . sus- 
pecting this woman seemed an absurdity, but no more 
so than suspecting anyone else. I was a stranger to all 
of them. 

“Oh. I see. But you can’t think . . .” 

“I don’t know what to think.” My fingers sought the 
battered area which had’ stopped bleeding but was ex- 
cruciatingly tender. “The urns must have sat there for - 
years without falling . . . there was no reason . . .” 

“Yes, they’ve been there since the house was built, 
and I'll have to admit none of them has ever fallen be- 
fore. I don’t suppose we had a mild earthquake or 
something that dislodged it . . .” 
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“An earthquake? Here?” 
| “Well, we never have had one, that I know of, but 
- . » I didn’t feel anything, of course, but lying on a 
____ bed this way I might not, don’t you think?” 
iy My voice quavered annoyingly, and I made it firm. 
| “I never heard of an earthquake in this area. It . . . it 
seems a monstrous idea, but I think someone pushed 
‘| it” 
H | It was hard to tell how she was taking this. One 
| plump hand worked at her throat and her expression 
| seemed more thoughtful than horrified. “Well,” she 
1 said at last, “I don’t know, I’m sure, but it seems most 
unlikely, I can’t imagine why anyone should want to 
do such a thing.” 
Hil I wanted to ask if she could think of any reason why 
| Laurel should have been murdered, a year ago, but I 
| could not. I said a few more words, mostly rather 
| inane, and withdrew, no wiser than I had been before. 
il I met Riordan in the main hallway. He had lost 
hi none of his grimness. 
| __- “Did you find-. . . Violet?” 
____ “In the kitchen,” he confirmed. “She says she’s been 
__ there for the past half hour, making her preparations 
_ for dinner.” 
“Did you tell her?” 
Mi “She seemed genuinely horrified,” he said. “Only 
somehow she wasn’t as surprised as she might have 
| been.” 
i I stared at him, trying to hold back the fear that 
; overwhelmed me. “What does that mean?” 
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“Damned if I know. But if I were you, Mrs. Elliot, 
I'd get out of this place. It really looks as if someone 
here doesn’t like you. I’m going to see if I can find out 
where Clifford and Woody were, if they were together. 
By the way, what happened to Violet? She’s wearing a 
bandage on her face.” 

“She was hit in the face by a stone,” I said without 

hinking. 

“Was she, now? Hmmmm.” He turned and walked 
away, out into the gardens, leaving me standing there 
considering his reaction to this information. It seemed 
to me that he was neither horrified nor surprised, and 
I didn’t understand that any better than I understood 
anything else. Surely he wouldn’t take it for granted 
that someone had been justified in hitting an old 
woman in the face with a rock? And he hadn’t so 
much as asked why anyone should do such a thing 
. - - perhaps because he knew? 

He wasn’t gone long, I lingered by the French doors 
opening onto the broad shallow steps, waiting for his 
return, my mind spinning yet also curiously blank, in a 
way, as if the violent emotional reaction were all on its 
periphery while the core remained frozen. 

I watched him come across the grass and the gravel 
drive . . . tall, lean, shoulders slightly hunched, flip- 
ping back a heavy strand of sun streaked hair. He 
pushed through the doorway, closing the French doors 
behind him carefully as if he’d been well brought up to 
do so. - 
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“Well?” I sounded croaky, as if I'd been strangled, 
not bombarded with a marble urn. 

“They both say they were working outside, but the 
boy was out front, the old man was in the garden, 
They can’t vouch for each other. Funny, isn’t it? Four 
of them in the household, and none of them saw any of 
the others during the period in question.” 

I lifted my eyes to where the scattered fragments of 
marble marred the symmetry of the stairway. “It’s very 
heavy . . . as Annie said, it weighed a ton, almost lit- 
erally. A woman .. . or an old man . . . couldn't 
have lifted it.” I don’t know why I argued in this vein; 
perhaps it was only that it was so terrible to believe 
someone had actually tried to kill me. 

Riordan looked at me almost angrily, as if I were 
too stupid to bother with. “Nobody had to liftit. . . 
all they had to do was shove it off the edge of its pedes- 
tal. It didn’t take any tremendous amount of muscle to 
do that.” 

To prove it he strode to the nearest of the remainin, 
urns and pushed it vigorously; the urn resisted for only 
seconds, then slid several inches. 

“It seems . . . a very uncertain way to... 
mean, nobody could count on it hitting in. . . j 
the right place . . .” 

“Why not? It’s right on the edge of the stairway. 
she had to do was stand there and wait until you w 
directly underneath it, and give it the final push ov 
the edge. It wasn’t hard at all; if you hadn’t moved 
the last minute it would have been right on target.” 
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scowled at the sticky area where one corner had struck 
me. 

My mouth was dry, my head and arm hurt, and I 
wished desperately that my father were within reach 
by telephone so I could call him to come and get me. 
“You said she again. You think it was Violet.” 

His mouth tightened. “Don’t you? Or have you got 
a better candidate?” s 

“Why Violet?” I watched his face, willing it to re- 
veal something to me. “Is it because you think she 
killed Laurel, too?” 

And it was there. He couldn’t control it, his entire 
face jumped, contorted, registering pain, surprise, 
anger . . . I don’t know what all. But I had taken him 
off guard and he had made it clear that he knew 
Laurel. 

Now it was his turn to stare, searching my face for 
some indication of my own place in this mess. 

“Who was she?” I asked urgently. “Who was 


 Latrel?” 
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As always in this house, whenever a conversation 
interesting someone interrupted it. He spoke from 
the shadows behind me . . . always in this house there 
were shadows! 
“What's going on, honey? You're all looking sort of 


Galen. Whom I had thought to be in the village 

. who had said he was going . . . My God, amI 

adding him to the list of suspects? 1 thought. Well, 

why not? It was he, after all, who had brought me 

here. And he had been evasive, to say the least, in 

making explanations. How could I feel any more se- 
cure with Galen than with his relatives? 

“Well?” He was waiting for me to speak with that 
pseudo-patient smile which conveyed quite clearly that 
I was taking too much time over it. 

“J didn’t know you were here in the house,” I said. 

“Oh, I started to walk to town and changed my 
mind, God, it’s hot! So I came back and found some- 
thing to read. The library’s still fairly comfortable.” 
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Ernie Riordan was watching me, waiting for me to 
be the one to say it, if I felt it necessary. So I did. 

“Where were you . . . oh, fifteen minutes ago?” 

“I just told you. In the library. Why?” He shifted 
position and saw, for the first time, the gash on my 
arm. “Dauna, what the devil . . . ! How’d you get 
that?” 

“You didn’t hear it?” I remembered the sound it 
had made, the heavy urn striking the stairs with a sick- 


ening crack . . . how could he not have heard it? “An 
urn fell . . . would have hit me, if Mr. Riordan hadn’t 
shoved me out of the way.” 


He seemed horror stricken, but I was past the point 
of being able to judge. I knew Galen for a liar and an 
actor . . . how could I be sure? The only certainty in 
my mind at this time was that I must get out of this 
house, away from these people. 

“Tt made a lot of noise,” Riordan said. 

“I didn’t hear a thing. I had the door shut, though, 
and the walls of this place don’t let sound travel very 
far. Good lord, have you told Violet about this?” 

“She says she was in the kitchen, didn’t hear any- 
thing either,” Riordan said. His voice was flat, without 
expression. 

Galen’s own features took on a pugnacious cast. 
“You say that in sort of an accusing manner, friend,” 
he pointed out. 

“The urn didn’t fall accidentally,” Riordan replied. 
“It was pushed. Somebody pushed it.” 
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“And you think it was Aunt Vi?” 

“What I think doesn’t matter. But somebody tried 
to kill your wife, friend. If she were my wife, that 
would bother me.” 

“Of course it bothers me! If it’s true.” 

Riordan waved a hand toward the staircase. “There 
are the pieces. You figure out how it got where it is, if 
somebody didn’t push it. And your wife happened to 
be standing right on the spot where it hit.” 

Galen moistened his lips. “Well, I thank you for 


_ being around, if you managed to get her off the spot.” 


“Td say since. they didn’t succeed in hitting her, 
she’s still on the spot,” my benefactor observed, 

“Galen . . . Galen, I want to go home! I don’t want 
to go on to Chicago, or to stay here, I want to go 
home. There must be some way out of this town . . . 
if the taxi could take me to Elmira and I could get a 
bus...” 

Galen scowled. “Dauna, for heaven’s sake, don’t go 
off in hysterics! I know this was frightening, and I 
don’t have the explanation for what actually hap- 
pened, but believe me, I'll see to it that nothing more 
happens. I'll stay right with you, to be sure you're 
safe!” 

He meant this to be reassuring, of course, but his 
words gave me no comfort. “I don’t want to stay here 
any longer, Galen. I want to go home.” 

“If I were you, I'd take her,” Riordan said, earning 
a malevolent glare from Galen. 
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“Look, Riordan, I’m quite capable of making the 

decisions regarding my wife without any interference 
_ from you.” 

“His interference saved my life only a few minutes 
ago,” I said. “And the decision is mine, I think, as well 
as yours. I want to leave. Now.” 

Galen hesitated, undecided. “Well . . . I under- 
stand how you feel, honey, but we’d have to walk to 
town...” 

“Til walk anywhere that’s necessary.” 

“. « . and when we get there there’s no place to 
stay, no bus out of town until tomorrow night . . .” 

“We could hire the taxi to take us to Elmira, and 


then get a bus home.” 

“Dauna, honey, look . . . you know I've got to get 
to Chicago, to talk to Fred. I can’t go back home with 
you.” 


“Then put me on a bus. I'll go alone.” 

_ Indecision played across his features. “You couldn’t 
stand it for just one more night? If I promise not to 
leave you alone for a second?” 

Would I feel safe with Galen in constant attend- 
ance? I was shocked at how quickly my brain sent 
back the answer: NO. I wouldn’t feel safe with any- 
one, I didn’t trust anyone. Except perhaps Ernie 
Riordan, who had shoved me out of the path of that 
falling urn. He was the one person in the household 
who couldn’t possibly have pushed it; he’d been no 
more able to reach the urn than I. ° ; 

“I want to go,” I repeated. “Today, Galen. Even if I 
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have to spend the night sitting on a curb. The gypsy 
was right, there is danger in this house . . .” 

Irritation, quickly smothered, twisted his mouth. 
“That damned gypsy. So help me, if ever again . . .” 

“But she was right, Galen. About the house, about 
the danger . . . and she said if I were wise I wouldn't 
finish out this journey. Well, I don’t have to have very 
many-heavy objects fall on me to make me wise 
enough to agree to that. I want to go home.” 

He gave in, then, not gracefully, exactly, but with- 
out further protest. But he insisted that walking so far, 
carrying our luggage, was out of the question. 

“You don’t know how hot it is. I’m not kidding, I 
felt sick to my stomach with the heat, before ’'d gone 
a quarter of a mile. It’s like trying to breathe cotton in- 
stead of air . . . heated cotton. I'll walk down and 
bring the taxi back after you. Damned if I know where 
we'll go . . . unless we do have old Denny drive us to 
Elmira, There isn’t even a bus station waiting room 
here . . . they sell tickets in the drugstore and every- 
body waits on the sidewalk.” 

I didn’t want to wait for him here, and I didn’t want 
to go with him, either. Yet those were the only choices. ‘ 
Riordan saw my hesitancy to agree to Galen’s plan. 

“fll stay with you until your husband gets back, if 
you like,” he offered. “I think he’s right about walking 
in the sun . . . you'd be broiled before you got off the 
hill.” 

“Well . . . allright.” 

Galen looked at me sharply, and I wondered if he 
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caught the implication . . . that I felt the stranger to 
be more trustworthy than himself. I was past caring 
what he thought, if he’d only get me out of here. 

“OK. I'll go. Tl be back in . . , oh, say an hour, an 
hour and a half at the outside. Just sit somewhere in 
Plain sight of each other and nothing will happen. I'm 
going upstairs to put on a long sleeved shirt and see if 
Ican find a hat so I don’t get a bad burn. Take it easy, 
honey, nothing is going to happen.” He patted my 
shoulder, apparently not noticing how I went rigid at 
his touch, 

I listened to his feet on the stairs, hearing them 
pause when he passed the urn fragments, then continu- 
____ ing upward. I stared self-consciously at Riordan, who 

_” Sontinued to look, tight-lipped, after Galen. 

I cleared my throat. “We . . . we don’t have to 
stand here in the hall the whole time, do we? There 
must be somewhere to sit down.” 

“Sure, There’s a big room there... a drawing 
room, I guess, How about that? It’s on the shady side 
of the house, so maybe it won’t be as warm as it is here 
in front of the windows.” 

I had peeked into the oval drawing room, but never 
examined it fully. In other circumstances I would have 
enjoyed it, such a contrast it was from my cramped lit- 
tle modern living room at home. It was the same size 
as the ballroom, with the same curved hardwood floor- 
ing, only here there was an immense hand-hooked Tug 
in cream colored wool with pastel flowers. At the far 
end a grand piano stood open as if teady for playing, 
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although I'd have bet no one had touched it in years. 
The furniture was covered mostly in a heavy white 
damask, with a few occasional chairs in pale green 
with colorful embroidery. A beautiful room, yet so 
formal . . . no wonder they sat in the kitchen. Three 
old people in a room intended to hold dozens in 
comfort would be ludicrous. 

I chose an end of one of the matching sofas, finding 
it rather unyielding. Ernie Riordan elected to pace, for 
which there was ample room; he inspected the music 
on the piano, the carving on the white fireplace, the 
pictures, and stood at last looking out over the front 
lawns where Woody worked, slowly but steadily, cut- 
ting the grass and hauling away the cuttings. 

He wasn’t going to pick up our conversation where 
we'd left off. I was leaving, now, so perhaps it didn’t 
matter at all, but I would always wonder about the 
events that had taken place in this house. After a few 
minutes of silence I spoke. 

“You were going to tell me about Laurel.” 

When he turned his thin face was bland. “Was I?” 

“You knew her.” He didn’t react to this; forewarned 
was forearmed, and in the time he'd had to think 
about it he’d decided against me. “Look, I don’t know 
what any of this is all about. Including that attack on 
me, if that’s what it was. But you know something, you 
knew Laurel.” 

He neither affirmed nor denied. He stretched out a 
hand to touch the green draperies and a puff of dust 
emanated from the material. When he spoke it was to 
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remark on the heat, and whether it was wise for any- 
one, even a sturdy young boy, to be working out in it. 
“He hasn’t even got a hat on.” 

Woody’s hat, or lack of it, was the least of -my 
worries, I decided to try a frontal attack; what did I 
have to lose? 

“You're the Ernie in the letter, aren’t you? Except 
that you aren’t crippled. Not that I can see.” 

I wasn’t sure what that sparked, but something. 
| Anger, resentment, I couldn’t be certain. . . nor 

_ know what he resented, my reference to a cripple or 
“the fact that I was pressing him at all, 

“I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“About a letter you wrote to Laurel, saying you 
hoped she'd be very happy. And something about the 
guy had better be good to her, or you'd tear him apart, 
and a reference to yourself as a cripple.” 

Unlike Galen, he wasn’t a natural born liar, He 
didn’t want me to read his face, but he couldn't keep 
me from seeing that he was, indeed, the author of that 
note. 

Finally he sighed and turned away from the window 
to take a seat opposite me on the other sofa. He leaned 
forward with his elbows on the knees of his cords, 
hands clasped loosely between them. 

“Where did you see the note?” “ 

“Used as a bookmark. Except for the dust over ev- 
erything, I'd have thought she was still reading it... 
it was lying on a table as if she’d just put it down.” 

His mouth gave him away; he couldn’t keep it from 
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* showing a slight trembling, which was echoed in his 
voice. “There were a lot of things she didn’t finish.” 

Exultation rose within me . . . he was going to 
talk about her! . . . but I was careful to keep it out of 
my own tones. “Who was she? Who was Laurel?” 

His eyes were on his hands. “She was a very lovely 
girl. Did you know that she was only twenty when she 
died?” 

“No.” A painful spasm closed my throat as I re- 
membered how I had almost died at the age of 
twenty-six, only half an hour ago. “Was she . . . she 
was someone you cared for?” 

“Yes.” He didn’t look at me, and I doubted that he 
saw his hands, either. “She was the girl next door . . . 
we went together all through high school and wrote 
when we went away to different colleges. We talked 
about getting married before I went in the service, and 
decided that it would be better not to . . . we'd wait 
until I came home. She didn’t even want to take a ring 

. not because she felt unsure of her feelings for me, 
you know, but so that I wouldn’t feel tied down, or 
guilty, if I ever met someone else I wanted to date.” 
He drew a long breath. “Well, before I got back she 
met someone else . . . she didn’t know I was in the 
hospital when she wrote to tell me about it... our 
letters crossed in the mail. So what could I do, but 
write back the way I did? By the time I was shipped 
home she was dead. Butchered right out there 
somewhere . . . I think they said at this end of the 
bridge . . . with an axe.” 
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It had happened a year ago, but he still felt it, the 
loss of this girl. Bad enough to lose her to another man 
+ + + how much worse this way! 

“Is that why you spoke of yourself as a cripple? You 
were in the hospital?” 
~ He tapped one of his lower legs. “Got some steel 
shafts in there, to replace the bone. I didn’t know, 
then, whether they'd be able to rebuild that leg so I 
could walk on it or not. I was getting around on 
crutches. It doesn’t bother me much now, though.” 

“She was here,” I said slowly. “In this house . . . 
why was she here?” 

His head came up at that. The eyes were dark and 
intense behind the distorting lenses. “Don’t you know 
that?” 

“Of course not, or I wouldn’t have asked.” I didn’t 
guess what his answer would be, but a coldness began 
to grow in me. “Tell me.” 

“He brought her here, of course. To meet his fam- 
ily, tell them they were getting married. And one of 
them killed her.” 

The room seemed to me to be growing dimmer. 
“He? Who?” 

There was pity in his face, sympathy for me as well 
as himself. “Galen Elliot, of course. I’m sorry. When 
you started talking, I thought you knew that. Galen 


brought her here.” 
vo 
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Galen. Galen had brought Laurel here, a year ago 
. . . he’d planned to marry her. . . 

The words came involuntarily. “But a year ago 
Galen was still married to me.” 

It was his turn to, be puzzled. “Still? I don’t under- 
stand. Aren’t you married to him now? Haven't you 
been married since last summer?” 

I told him, as succinctly as possible and with little 
detail. We sat in momentary silence, and I saw that the” 


room had, in truth, dimmed . . . that eye-searing sun 
had clouded over, although the heat was in no way di- 
minished as yet. 


He broke the silence with yet another question. “So 
_ he brought Laurel here as his fiancee when he was still 
married to you? And now he’s brought you here. 
What's it all about?” 

“t don’t know. I don’t know, but it frightens me. 
Why . . .” My mouth was so dry that speaking was 
difficult. “Why was Laurel killed? I take it you know a 
jot more about it than I do . . . someone must have 
had some idea why it happened!” 
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He shook his head. “Apparently not. She was visit- 
ing here with . . . him . . . they'd been here about 
two weeks and were Planning to leave within a few 
days. He . . . sorry, it’s awkward, but I find it difficult 
to think of him by name, and I can’t very well refer to 
him as your husband, either, can I? Galen Elliot 
wasn’t on the grounds at the time it happened, He’d 
gone somewhere on some sort of business, I guess 
there were witnesses to that. Laurel was alone here 
with the Elliots, None of them admitted to knowing a 
. thing when that boy, Woody, found her, She'd been 
Killed with an axe . . . she was a little slip of a thing, 
it looked like she'd tried to run but couldn’t get out of 
reach of that axe . . .” 

Ishuddered. “Don’t . . . don’t. Oh, God, I’ve never 
been so confused in my life. I don’t understand any of 
this . . . why Galen should have brought her here 
when he was married to me, why she was killed, why 
they thought Violet did it... and why Galen 
brought me here, now.” : 

“This is the first chance I’ve had to come,” Riordan 
said. “At first it was all I could think about ++ + com- 
ing here, finding out the truth. They arrested Violet 
Elliot immediately, but the jury didn’t convict-her. I 
don’t know what I intended todo , . . still intend to 
do... if I can find proof that she’s guilty. She can’t 
be tried again, you know, no matter what turns up. 
But it’s not right that a murderer should be allowed to 
go free.” 
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“Why did they feel so sure it was Violet? I mean, if 
there wasn’t enough proof to convince ajury . .°.” 
“She and Laurel had had a sort of noisy fight, in one 
of the stores in town. There were conflicting reports as 
to what was said, but there’s no question that they 
were very angry, they shouted at each other. I guess 
nobody overheard the beginning of it, but everyone 
_who heard the end of it agreed that it had to do with 
the approaching marriage . . . Violet tried to talk her 
out of it, or warn her off, or something, and Laurel 
told her to mind her own business, that they were old 
enough to decide for themselves whether or not to 


“Surely that’s not enough to arrest a woman for!” I 
protested. “The villagers stoned her, they must have 
had more reason than that for thinking her guilty!” 

“Oh, yes, certainly they had. The . . . the murder 
weapon had come from the tool shed on this property; 
it had Clifford’s initials cut into it, and he admitted it 
was his. But the overwhelming evidence was some par- 
tially burned clothes they found . . . adress anda slip 
that were soaked with blood. Someone had tried to de- 
stroy them in the kitchen stove here in the house . . . 
only they were too wet to burn properly, or were 
found too soon . . . something like that. The blood 
was the same type as Laurel’s, and everybody agreed - 
that anyone attacking her with an axe would have 
been splattered, herself. It was Violet’s dress . . . the 
same one she’d been wearing earlier in the day when 
she had the quarrel.” 
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I stared at him, appalled. “That sounds like... 


rather strong evidence.” 
“It did to most people.” 
“But what did Violet say?” 


“Right at first, when they questioned her, she 
seemed in a state of shock . . . she didn’t say much of | 


anything, just clammed up. Later on, she insisted she’d 
been darning socks in the kitchen that whole evening, 
that she hadn’t been out of the house. Of course, they 
didn’t put her on the stand, herself; but the rest of the 
family testified on her behalf. Annie backed her up, 
said they’d both been in the kitchen the entire time, 
nobody’d left for any purpose whatsoever between 


seven o’clock and eleven, when they went to bed. The — 


autopsy showed Laurel had died around nine, cer- 
tainly no later than ten o'clock; they could tell by the 
stage of the digestive process or some such thing, be- 
cause they knew when she’d eaten.” 


I regarded him doubtfully. “And they took Annie’s 


unsupported word for Violet’s alibi?” 

“Annie’s, and Clifford’s. Clifford was in and out a 
little, although not out of the house. He’d been hurt, 
somehow, a few weeks previously, and he couldn’t 
walk well enough to navigate the stairs or tend his gar- 
den. I guess it was nearly past harvest season, anyway. 
He swore Violet couldn’t have left the kitchen for 
more than a minute or two without him knowing it. 
And they both . . . Clifford and Annie . . . insisted 
that the blood on the dress was Violet’s, that she’d had 
a severe nosebleed during the evening. As it turned 
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out, Violet and Laurel had the same blood type, so it 
wasn’t possible to say for sure whose blood it was, The 
doctor . . . fellow by the name of Brogan . . . tes- 
tified that Violet: was subject to nosebleeds, all right, 
and that he’d tended Clifford for the leg injury and 
that in his opinion Clifford could never have been run- 
ning around without crutches. . .” 

“It’s so horrible . . . so horrible . . . it doesn’t 
make sense. Nobody would have burned their clothes 
because of having a nosebleed over them, would 
they? I mean, blood can be washed out of most fab- 
ad 
“Not this one, I guess, it wasn’t washable . . . and 
Annie said they couldn’t afford to send it to the clean- 
ers, 8o they just burned it up. They couldn’t afford a 
lawyer for Violet, either, so she had a Public De- 
fender; he was a young guy with a lot of zeal, and he 
argued that they couldn’t convict an old woman with- 
out being absolutely certain she was guilty beyond any 
doubt . . . and he challenged them to do that, The 
trial was held in Elmira, where none of. the jurors 
knew either Laurel or the Elliots. It took them eight 
days of wrangling among themselves to decide they 
agreed with her attorney; it was circumstantial evi- 

dence and not enough to convict on.” 
Instead of clarifying anything, Riordan had made 
me more confused than ever. 

“But Laurel was a comparative newcomer in town 
. » » she wouldn’t have known much of anybody be- 
sides the Elliots . . .” : 
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“She shopped in the village, made herself liked with 

_ the clerks and so on, which apparently was more 
than Violet did. Always held herself aloof, Violet did, — 
some of them thought she was stuck-up. No one ad- 

~mitted to knowing Laurel except as a visitor up here 
on the hill, but everybody knew Violet and she wasn’t — 
popular. She didn’t participate in community affairs, 
they thought she was stingy. And Laurel was killed on 
Elliot property, with their axe. Nobody else could or- 
dinarily have gotten the axe . . . Clifford testified, 
himself, that all his tools were kept locked up and he 
said he didn’t know how anyone could have gotten it, 
but confessed that he might have forgotten to put it 
away that one time.” 

“But no one came up with anything in the way of a 
motive, except for a squabble they had in a store? You 
don’t kill someone without a reason!” 

“The district attorney contended that Violet did it 
to prevent Laurel from marrying your . . . Galen.” 

I must have looked as wild as I felt. “Galen couldn’t 
have married anyone, he was married to me! And why 
would Violet care who he married, anyway? They'd 
been estranged for years!” 

“Yet he came here to introduce Laurel to his 
family,” Riordan reminded me. “Did he do that when 
you .. . before you married him?” . 

“No. I knew he had relatives somewhere, but I 
thought they were more distant than aunts and uncles, 
and he seldom spoke of them. I lived with him for two 
years and never so much as heard their names.” 
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Thinking of Galen, my anger began to kindle. “He has 
some explaining todo . . . not that I care, I mean I'm 
not jealous, don’t think that,” I added quickly, seeing 
his face. “I knew it was a mistake, this attempt to get 
back together, before we'd finished one day together, 
But he’s lied to me, brought me here under false pre- 
tenses, misrepresented himself . . . he owes me some- 
» 


We talked for some time, but neither of us could 
even guess what the circumstances might have been 
that led to Laurel’s death. Nor why anyone should 
have wanted to eliminate me. 

Ernie . . I was beginning to think of him less for- 
mally... admitted he had been poking around the 
house hoping to find something that would give him a 
clue to the truth of the events of last summer, When 
pressed, he also confessed that he hadn’t discovered 

much of anything. 

__ “Nothing of Laurel's . . . I didn’t even spot that 
book with my letter in it. Or did you hide it some- 


- where?” 


| “No. It was on the wicker table in that little circular 
room.” i 
“It’s not there now. Someone put it away. Maybe 
_ they thought no one had spotted it yet.” 

“They'd have known someone did. I made finger- 
prints on it, so I wiped the dust off.” 

He sighed. “Well, it wouldn’t have proved much, 
anyway. Just that Laurel was here, in this house, and 
we knew that already. None of her belongings were 
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left behind; the coroner returned them to her family.” 
“What did you expect to find, then?” ~ 
He spread his large hands in a gesture of resigna- 
tion. “Who~knows? Anything to tell me something 
about the Elliots, what kind of people they are, what 
motivates them. Any reason they might have had for 
wanting Laurel dead, or not married to their nephew, — 
The only thing I’ve come across of a personal nature is _ 
‘their old letters . . . several bundles of them, in vari- 
ous spots . . . letters they thought enough of to save, © 
It’s rather a curious thing . . . all three of them, 
Clifford and Violet and Annie, never married. Yet 
they all saved letters from people who were apparently — 
in love with them, years ago. Someone named George — 
wrote to Violet, and they talked as if they were getting © 
married, but they never did. There’s nothing in the let- 
ters to suggest why they didn’t, but I got the idea Vio- 
let broke the engagement, not this George. And Annie 
had love letters, some of them quite impassioned, from 
a guy named Calvin. From the things he says, she 
must have been.a beauty, fifty years ago. Even poor 
old Clifford . . . can you imagine him pouring out his 
heart to some young girl? Her letters are sort of shy 
and sweet, she wasn’t a forceful personality and I don’t 
think she instigated much, but she responded to what 
Clifford had written her in a kind of charming way. 
There’s no clue as to what broke them up, either . . . 
the letters simply end, unless there are others some- 
where I haven’t come across.” 
None of this seemed to the present point . . . all 
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those long ago romances had ended years before Lau- 
rel came into this house, years before Galen had 
brought me here. I still didn’t know whether we’d been 
drawn here by a fate that closed bridges and filled 
tourist rooms and incapacitated cars or if Galen had 
intended this all along. 

At last we fell silent, having exhausted our specula- 
tions; Ernie took to pacing again, arid unable to sit 
still any longer I soon joined him. The day was 
growing darker and more humid; my clothes clung 
damply. 

“We're going to get that storm that’s been threaten- 
ing,” Ernie remarked, pausing beside me to look out 
over the front lawn to where Woody continued to rake 
grass cuttings and haul them away. 

I pushed back a heavy strand of hair. “I hope so 
. « + it will cool the air, What time is it?” 

“Almost three.” 

“Galen’s been gone almost an hour and a half. He 
should have been back by now.” 

“He might not have been able to get the taxi right 
away. It's the only one there is. When are you going to 
tell Violet that you’re leaving?” 

“Galen can tell her, either before I go or afterward. 
I don’t care about anything except getting out of here. 
There is an explanation of these things, you know, that 
we haven't talked about.” 

“Oh? What's that?” 

“That one of them . . . maybe all of them! . . . 
are mad. I mean, it was a crazy thing to do, hack a 
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young girl to death with an axe, And it doesn’t make 
any more sense to shove an urn down on me. I don’t 
threaten anybody, don’t jeopardize anything.” 

“That you know of,” Ernie amended. 

As the minutes ticked away, marked by the magnifi- 
cent grandfather clock in a niche outside our door (we 
could mark the time by its series of chimes), I became 
increasingly tense. Why didn’t Galen come? There 
weren’t all that many people in the village who used 
the taxi . . . it wouldn’t take Mr. Denny more than 
ten or fifteen minutes to make any run that was likely 
to be ; 

By four o’clock I was definitely alarmed. Ernie 
looked more and more uneasy, too. . 
“Maybe,” he said tentatively, “I'd better go and see 
if I can find him.” 

“Then Til come with you. I'm not staying here 
alone.” 

We debated this for a short time. Neither of us rel- 
ished a walk into the village; although the sun had 
vanished the heat was still intense and by the look of | 
the sky we were going to have a cloudburst before 
long. We didn’t have raincoats and couldn’t have 
stood wearing them if they’d been available. . 

“I guess I'd rather be soaking wet than stay here an- 
other night,” I said finally. “What about you? Are you 
going to stay?” 

“I still don’t know what happened to Laurel . . . 
that’s what I came to find out.” 

“If they know who you are, why you're here . . . 
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they aren't likely to draw the line at dropping some- 
thing on you, too.” 

“But there’s a difference,” Ernie said. “I’m prepared 
. . - 1 don’t trust any of them, and I know enough to 


watch behind me. Laurel didn’t. They won’t catch me 


off guard.” 
We fell into another silence, broken only by the 
chiming of the clock in the hall. 

At a quarter of five we could stand it no longer. We 
had todo something. . . anything. 

“Come on. Let’s see if we can find out anything.” 
Ernie led the way out into the hallway, where we met 
Violet with a tray destined for Annie’s room, Appre- 
hension must have shown in my face, for she paused, 
her own face still pale, to ask, “Is something the 
matter?” 

“I don’t suppose you saw your nephew before he 


left?” 


“Left? Galen’s gone?” 

“He went into the village to bring back the taxi. He 
left a long time ago, and he hasn’t come back. We ex- 

ted him several hours ago.” 

Violet shook her head. “No. I haven’t seen him. 
You might ask Woody; he’s been working in sight of 
the bridge all afternoon, I think.” 

“He . . . heisn’'tableto . . . say much, is he?” 

Her eyes narrowed, looking in my direction. “He’s 


not mentally deficient, if that’s what you mean. He has 


a speech defect . . . not too surprising, after what 
happened tohim . . . but his brain’s all right.” 
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“What happened to him?” I was simply echoing her 
words, but she took it for a question. 

“He saw his mother beaten to death by his father in 
a drunken tage. He was beaten, too, and then the man 
shot himself. Not a pretty mess for a young boy to see. 
He was alone with their bodies for two days before 
anyone found him, and he spent over a month in the 
hospital.. Traumatic shock, they called it... he 
didn’t speak at all for a time, and when he did he’d de- 
veloped a stammer. So he doesn’t like to talk, he can’t 
get over that stammer. But don’t think he’s an idiot 
- . - heisn’t.” 

I was too horrified to comment . . . the poor boy, 
and then he’d been the one to find Laurel, not long 
after his own terrible experience . . . 

“I don’t think anybody said . . . is he a relative?” 
Ernie asked. 

“No . . . got no relatives except an aunt that didn’t 
want him. She didn’t mind taking the younger ones 

. in fact, she had them when the parents were 
_ killed . . . but she didn’t want a boy, that seemed 
| foolish.” She made a snorting sound. “Maybe if she'd 
loved him a little he might have got over it.” 

“How'd you happen to take him, then?” 

“Found him hiding in our grounds . . . he ran 
away from the foster home they'd put him in. He’s a 
ward of the court. They took him back, and he ran 
away again, I forget how many times, After a while I 
didn’t report him any more, but they came looking for 
him after a few days, They finally agreed to let him 
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stay here. The county pays for his keep.” Was that 
why these old people kept him? Because they needed 
the money provided by the county for a foster child? 
They were far past the usual age to be foster parents, I 
thought. “They didn’t really want him to stay with us, 
but he just wouldn’t stay anywhere else. After . . .” 
She broke off abruptly, not completing that sentence, 
“They tried several places, a lot of times, but he likes it 
here.” 

Had they removed him when Violet had been ac- 
cused of murder? And even later, after she was acquit- 
ted, they wouldn't have wanted to leave him in a ques- 
tionable home. I could imagine how difficult it would 
be, though, to place an adolescent boy in homes where 
he refused to stay. 

Ernie made a movement toward the door. “All 
right, let’s go ask Woody. Although what good that 
will do,” he added after we’d left Violet’s hearing, “is 
more than I know. We know Galen left, and if he’d 
come back he could have found us easily enough.” 

But we were in for a shock when we talked to the 
boy. He was finishing up, now, with the last wheelbar- 
row load of cuttings; he paused when he saw us coming, 
wiping a hand across his sweating face and leaving a 
dirty streak. 

“Hello, Woody. You’ve been putting in a hard day,” 
Emie said. The boy watched us, eyes wary, sniffling a 
little. “You've been here all afternoon, haven’t you?” 

Woody nodded. - 

“We wondered if you’d seen Mr. Elliot come back.” 
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The boy stared in such a way that I thought he 

didn’t understand. 
~“Come back from town,” Ernie amplified. “He went 
about one, I think.” 

Woody shook his head. 

“You didn’t see him come back?” 

“D-d-didn’t s-s-see him leave.” 

I felt the perspiration oozing under my arms, the 
shirt sticking to my back. “But he left about one 
_ o'clock, not long after lunch.” 

_ “N-n-no. No, he didn’t. I been right h-h-here, all the 
time. M-m-mr, Elliot never left. He n-n-never left at 
all.” 
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Unless the boy was lying, and there was no reason 
we could see why he should, Galen had not left the 


house. Woody insisted that he had been working in 


full sight of the bridge, the only exit from the grounds, 
from the time he finished eating lunch until now. 

Ernie suggested that he might not have seen anyone 
leaving the house while he was off dumping his grass 
cuttings, but again Woody shook his head. In his stut- 
tering way, earnestly, he informed us that the cuttings - 
had all been carried to a certain spot to form a com- 
post heap; he demonstrated, taking us to the place, 
and we saw that he was right. Except for when he 
turned his back on the bridge to return to cutting the 
grass with his ancient mower, the bridge had been in 
plain sight. There was no way Galen could have left 
the grounds without being seen. 

At first I was more puzzled than frightened. Had 
Galen deliberately misled me as to his intentions? It 
was like him; past instances of just such actions flashed 
through my mind. 
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_ But the other times had not in any way been compa- 
rable to this: Whatever he wanted from me . . . and 
God only knew what it was, I didn’t . . . it appeared 
to be something for which he needed my cooperation. 
He couldn’t hope to get it by ignoring my demand to 
leave this place, not under these circumstances. 

Woody went on with the barrow, dumped the cut- 
tings, and proceeded toward the tool shed around the 
house to put away his equipment. Ernie and I stood 
staring at each other. 

“Well . . . I guess I'd better hike down and see 
what happened. If you're going to come along you'd 
better change your shoes into something more suitable, 
hadn't you?” 

I looked at my sandals, chosen for their coolness. “I 
guess so.” There was a sudden stirring of breeze, no- 
ticeably cooler, and I lifted my face to the first few 
drops of rain. “We're going to get soaked.” 

“You could wait here .. . lock yourself into your 
room.” 

“And what if you didn’t come back, either?” I 
shook my head. “No, I’m going with you.” 

“Til be back,” Ernie said, and somehow I knew that 
he would, but it didn’t make any difference. I wasn’t 
Staying in this house without him. 

“If Galen didn’t go . . .” I hesitated, trying to 
think how to interpret this, “Then he must still be 
here, somewhere.” , 

“If he didn’t go, he isn’t going to be much use to 
_ you, no matter where he is.” 
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“Yes, that’s true.” 

_ The drops came closer together, feeling welcome on 
my bare arms, but before we reached the house the 
rain came in a deluge, a veritable torrent that soaked 
us through and slashed at the trees, whipping them to 
a frenzy. We ran, gasping and dripping when we 
reached the front door. 

“Lord! You can’t walk all the way down in that,” 
Ernie said. 

“JI can’t stay here alone, either.” 

He ran a hand through his hair, sweeping water off 
onto the marble floor of the little round entry-way, 
“We both stay, or we both go, then.” 

I was grateful that he allowed me to help in that de- 
cision . . . something Galen had seldom, if ever, 
done. He didn’t treat me as if I were an idiot. 

“Maybe the worst of it won’t last long,” I said hope- 
fully. 

“Maybe. You want to wait and see if it tapers off?” 

This we agreed to do. We were wet and should have 
been cooler, but the house retained the heat and with 
the dampness it seemed more oppressive. I felt as if ’'d 
run much further than a hundred yards across the 
lawn. 

“Let's take the elevator up,” Ernie suggested. “It 
might be safer than the stairs. At least nobody can 
drop urns on us.” 

__ It was somewhat smaller than the usual department 
Store elevator I was used to, but quite adequate for 
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three or four people. It-rose smoothly, with minimal 
noise, only that low hum I had noted before. 
_ On the second floor level its doors moved quietly 
open and we stepped out into the curving gallery, 
There I hesitated, reluctant to be alone even for the 
time it took to change into dry clothes. 
He knew how I felt, but he didn’t make me feel as if 
I were being childishly absurd to give in to my fears. 
“Til wait while you lock yourself in. Don’t unlock the 
door until I come back.” 
~  Ismiled at him gratefully. “Thank you. I'll hurry.” 
“IT won’t be long,” he said, and I knew that he 
waited until he heard the key in the lock for he spoke 
once more then. “Take your time. I'll be here.” 
The room was so close that the air seemed too thick — 
, . to breathe. I threw open the French doors onto the 
small balcony. The rain was coming down so heavily 
that I could hardly see through it out across the 
grounds. I hoped the water wouldn’t run into the room 
but felt I had to have air, no matter what. 

I found a clean cotton dress and another pair of 

Sandals . . . I'd have to get the rest of my luggage if I 
didn’t leave tonight, or wash something out. I wasn’t 
carrying much more with me, 

I was expecting Ernie’s tap, but I jumped when it 
came. My voice came out rather squeakily. “Yes?” 

“It’s me. Listen, did you look to see if your... if 
he’s in his own room, by any chance? iaybe some- 
thing happened, he got sick or something, so he didn’t _ 
go.” 
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-_ unlocked the door and let him into the room. “No, 
I didn’t look. We can, though.” 
- He made no comment on the fact that I had also 
locked the door into the sitting room. We crossed it 
. Galen’s book was lying open on a marble topped 
table . . . and I knocked on the other bedroom door, 

“Galen? Are you there?” 

When there was no response I pushed open the door 
and Ernie followed me into the room. The bed was 
made . . . Galen was reasonably tidy . . . and the 
only sign of occupancy was his discarded shirt, the one 
he had been wearing earlier in the afternoon, which 
lay across a chair, Ernie touched it with his fingertips. 

“He said he was going to wear a long sleeved shirt.” 

He had intended to go, then. “Do you think Woody 

* missed seeing him, somehow? That he did leave?” 

“I don’t see how he could.have, if Woody stayed 
where he said he did, Certainly all the time we were in 
the drawing room he was working right where he was 
when we went out. And if Galen got to town he’d have 
been back before this, I should think.” 

Both of us were remembering that falling urn, 
which would have been lethal had it struck me. No 
more urns had been pushed, so far as we knew, but 
was it possible something else, equally terrible, had 
happened to Galen? 

“He either left, or he’s still here somewhere,” I said, 
my voice sounding hollow. 

Ernie glanced at the windows where the rain 
Slashed viciously against the glass, obliterating from 
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view everything more than a few yards away. “We 
have two choices. We can go down to the village and 
‘see if he got that far, or we can comb the house for 
him here. Considering the weather, maybe we'd better 
check the house out first. If that’s what you want to 
do.” 

I resisted the compulsion to cry. “I suppose that’s 
what we ought todo . . . check the house, You don’t 
think ... 2?” 

“At this point I’m not sure I’m thinking at all,” he 
said wryly. “But we'll have to find out where he went, — 
and get some help from the police if we can’t find 
him.” 

I shivered. “All right. We'll look for him together.” 

- Unexpectedly, he put a hand on my shoulder. 
“Look, don’t panic. This is a weird house, and you'll 
be better-off out of it, but it won’t be long now. 
Whether we find Galen or not, you won't have to 
spend another night here.” 

It was a large house, but we went through it as 
quickly as we could. We found no trace of Galen at 
all, The rooms sat, dusty and forlorn, as we paraded 
through them. 

On the stairs between the first and second floors we 
met Violet, coming up. She was standing, stone-faced, 
looking at the mess made by the marble urn. 

She lifted her eyes to us, looking clown-like with a 
patch across her nose, but not at all comical. “I'll get it 
cleaned up shortly,” she said. 
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“There’s another development,” Ernie told her, 
watching her closely. “Now Galen’s missing.” 

Something flashed in her blue eyes. “Missing? What 
do you mean, he’s missing? I thought he went after the 
taxi.” 

“He was supposed to have done that, but Woody- 
says he never left the grounds. Unless there’s another 
way out besides over the bridge.” 

She shook her head. “No. That’s the only way. 
Woody must be mistaken. You’re leaving? Is that why 
Galen ‘went after the taxi?” 

“Yes.” The single word hung between us. I don’t 
know what/I expected her to say. As it turned out, she 
didn’t say anything, but I thought she was pleased that 
I was leaving. She nodded and walked on up the stairs. 

We walked through every room in the house, except 
for Annie’s. Her door was closed, and when after a 
brief hesitation I knocked her voice murmured sleep- 


“Yes? Who is it?” 

“Dauna. We're looking for Galen. Have you seen 
him?” 

“No. I haven’t seen him. Come in, dear, if you 
like.” 

But I didn’t want to visit with Annie. I wanted to 
find Galen, wanted to leave this house before dark. 
That became my goal . . . before dark. 

Not that it was going to be easy to tell when “dark” 
was. The storm was severe, and although the sounds of 
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it were kept outside the walls, there was no getting 
away from the streaming windowpanes and the gray 
light which filtered through them. 

Where there were closets we opened the doors and — 
peeked in. Most of them were packed with nearly 
three-quarters of a century’s accumulation of junk and 
certainly offered no hiding place. Although what 
Galen would have been doing hiding in a closet was as 
much a mystery as my presence here. 

The drawing room was out. We'd been in that, to- 
gether, since leaving Galen and there were no hiding 
places. We searched the little round rooms at the bases 
of the towers, the dining room, library, Clifford’s — 
room... 

Clifford was there, driven in by the rain. It seemed 
that his stiff leg was bothering him, for he rubbed at it 
as he sat watching us. 

“Sure, look around if you want, but he isn’t in 
here,” he told us. “Not unless he’s under the bed.” | 

It was a ridiculous suggestion, but Ernie dropped to 
his knees and peered under that item of furniture. 

“Woody might be mistaken,” Clifford went on, not _ 
at all insulted that we had doubted his word enough to 
check for ourselves. “About Galen leaving, I mean. 
He's probably in town, having a beer somewhere, snug 
and dry.” : 

“He was going to come back with the taxi,” I ex- 
plained again. 

Clifford shook his head; he had turned on a lamp to 
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= by, and the light showed the pinkness of his scalp 
through his sparse white hair. “Never too reliable, that 
Galen. Never was when he was a boy, drove my father 
nearly out of his mind with his escapades. Haven’t 
"seen much of him since he grew up, but I doubt he’s 

- changed much. Sorry to say it, young lady, you being 
married to him and all, but he’s a scamp, that Galen.” 

There was no reply for that. We apologized for 
bothering him and left him reading a newspaper 
through a magnifying glass. 

The grandfather clock struck six as we re-passed it, 
and right on cue Violet called us all to dinner, I didn’t 
want to go . , . I'd never felt less hungry . . . but 
Ernie urged me to eat. 

“I feel that I ought to keep on looking for Galen,” I 
said. 

“Chances are it’s like everybody thinks . . . he 
walked out when the kid wasn’t looking, nod he’s 
holed up in town waiting for the storm to pass.” 

“But there’s no need for that, he would be coming 
back in the cab.” 

“He’s not exactly noted for his promptness and con- 
sideration, is he? Look, we’ll check the rest of the 
house after dinner, and you'll feel stronger if you eat.” 

He didn’t point out that I might have a rough evening 
ahead of me and would need the stamina, but I real- 
ized this and went along with the others to the dining 
room. 

Again the meal was a simple one and we ate for the 
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most part in silence. I ought to have offered to help 
with the washing up, since Annie was not up and 
about to do it, but I felt too strongly the pull to finish 
the search. If Galen were in the house, we must find — 
him. 
The basement was quickly checked . . . the stor- 
age rooms were full here, also, and there were only the 

rooms and the ballroom. While we stood in its 
doorway the lights flickered and went out for a few 
seconds, only to come back on again. The thought of 
being stranded down here, without lights, caused a 
momentary panic. 

Ernie touched me again, this time on the hand, 
“Don’t worry. If the lights go out I’ve got a flashlight 
in my hip pocket. We’re in no more danger in the dark 
than in the light.” 

My laughter must have sounded a bit hysterical. “Is 
that supposed to be reassuring? When I’m scared to 
death in the daytime?” 

The ballroom lights again flickered. 

“Well, he’s not down here,” Ernie observed. “Come 
on, let’s go.” 

It was a relief to go up the stairs toward-those win- 
dows which still provided some daylight, dim though it 


trying to penetrate the deluge to see what was beyond. 
Tt was useless; the rain was a heavy gray curtain, ob- 

scuring everything. 
“It isn’t showing any sign of stopping.” 
“No. We've done everything on this floor, and the 
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t, and the second floor. Do you want to cover 
c the third floor and the attics, too, before we give up?” 
J sighed. “I guess so. What else is there to do? Oh, 
 there’s one closet we didn’t check . . . we were stand- 
~ gng opposite it when Violet called us to dinner. I didn’t 
Biove the nerve to open it while she was standing 


there.” 

“Why not? She knows we're looking for her 
nephew.” 

_ “She doesn’t think he’s here. She thinks he left, and 

"that he doesn’t care enough to come back for me. But 

his clothes are still upstairs, he wouldn’t have left those 
"unless he intended to come back.” 

Ernie made no comment on this. “Where’s the 

closet? Oh, that one.” 

The door was of the same polished oak as the wain- 
scoting. Ernie pulled it open, and started to close it 
again immediately; it was obviously the family coat 
closet, filled with a rather musty smelling collection of 

“coats and galoshes. But something caught my eye. 

“Waita minute .. .” 

_ He saw it too, then. The raincoat had been thrust 
_ carelessly back onto the hanger but was not quite in 
ome with the other garments. He pushed aside those 


» Someone had worn the coat out into the storm re- 
_ cently enough so that it continued to drip onto the 
_ floor of the closet. It had a hood with a drawstring 

‘around it to hug the face, and was long enough to have 
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covered up any of the Elliots . . . except Galen . . 

almost completely, 
“It had to be one of them,” he said, as if reading my 

thoughts. “It’s not big enough for the boy.” ' 

It was interesting, but seemed to have no direct con 
nection with Galen. Ernie closed the door. 4 

Thirty minutes later we were convinced of one 
thing: if Galen remained in the house he was moving 
around from place to place, deliberately staying out of 
our way. Of course it would have been quite possible 
to do so, senseless though it might have been. 

It would not normally have been fully dark for sev- 
eral hours but I glanced uneasily at the great window 
“If we're going to Walk to town we'd better do it, 
hadn’t we? Before wé can’t see to go?” 

“I don’t think we'll see a heck of a lot right now, 
But we'll go if you want to. Or maybe it would be 
smarter to wait until morning . . . the rain will prob. 
ably have stopped by then. And if your . . . if Galen 
doesn’t turn up, you can hire the taxi to take you to 
Elmira and the bus station anyway.” 

I didn’t tell him I didn’t have the funds for that, and 
the thought of another night here was more than 
could bear. 

“Let’s go.” 

“What have you got to wear? A raincoat?” 

I shook my head. I didn’t even have any sort ¢ 
coat. “Maybe . . . do you think we could borro 
something from that closet downstairs? There wer 
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several raincoats besides . . . besides the one that's 
wet.” 

“Sure, why not?” He looked down at my shoes. “I 
don’t suppose you brought anything that won’t fall 

when it gets wet?” 

“No ‘boots, but I have tennis shoes. They'll be 
soaked, but they'll protect my feet. Will you come with 
me while I get them?” 

We entered my room from the hall rather than 
through the s'tt ~g room. The air had cooled consider- 
ably and Ernie moved to close the French doors onto 

_ the balcony. A t icxle of water had crossed the thresh- 
old and was d=mpening both the hardwood floor and 
the edge of te -ooked rug. : 

I burrowe ! into my 'uggage for the tennis shoes and 
was putting t em on when I heard his exclamation. 

“What the hell is that?” 

I lifted my head, expecting to see something alien 

_ and terrifying. He was staring at the floor, beyond my 
field of vision. 

“What is it?” 

“Look. There on the edge of that white rug... 
has that been there ever since you came?” 

For a moment the'stain was meaningless tome . . . 
a dark, brownish smear on the creamy wool. “No . . , 

~ I must have waled through something in those san- 

> dals, although I can’t imagine what . . .” 

The sand2ls were still lying where I had kicked 

_ them off earlier. He stooped to pick up one of them, 
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‘examining the sole of it intently. He didn’t say’ any. 
thing, but I knew... partly from the color of the 


cae aE oe eeot 2 I couldn’t say the word; 
Erie had to supply it. He licked his lips first, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yeah, I think so,” he said at last. “It’s blood,” 
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It wasn’t difficult to trace it back to the point where 
[had picked it up, not once we knew enough to look 
for it. It hadn’t left big smears on the hardwood as it 
had on the rug, but an observant eye found it readily 
in the hallway. 
It was there in the elevator, too, previously unno- 
 ticed on the brown tiled flooring of the cage; we knelt 
to examine the tiles, and Ernie ran his hand over them, 
for the lighting was dim. 

He drew it away red and sticky. I felt sick, staring at 
it, for it must have been there in some quantity; I had 
picked it up on my sandals some time ago, where it 
had dried, but this was still thick enough to be wet. 

_ Iheard my own breathing, and Ernie’s . . . both of 
us making ragged little sounds that seemed much 
louder than they could have been. 

“It . . . it is almost certainly Galen’s, isn’t it?” I 
asked finally, feeling the closest to fainting I had ever 
come. 

“Violet was bleeding, wasn’t she? From her nose?” 
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“Violet came up the stairs. She wasn’t in the eleva- 
tor, not while she was bleeding,” I told him. 

His words were so soft that I could scarcely make 
them out. “And no one else shows any sign of being — 
injured. So that makes Galen a pretty likely candi- 
date.” 

“What will we do now?” If my voice trembled, it — 
was no more than my knees were doing. Ernie rose 
and pulled me up with him; I clung to his hands with 
the grip of a drowning woman. 

“I think we'll do just what we were starting to do 
- » + find some rain gear, if we can, and head for town. _ 
We've got enough to call in the police without any hes- 
itation . . . anyone who lost that much blood must » 
be . . .” He stopped when he saw my face crumpling. 
“I'm sorry . . . I keep forgetting he’s somebody you 
love. I got to thinking of him as ‘that son of a bitch’, 
after Laurel wrote to me.” 

“It isn’t that I love him, exactly,” I said, reluctantly 
relinquishing the support and comfort of his hands. “I 
mean, we'd been separated for a long time. But I sup- 
pose you never entirely get over loving someone, once 
you've done it . . . you always remember . . .” 

“Let’s do our remembering later. Come on, we'll see 
what there is in the way of raincoats and we'll get the 
hell out of here.” 

We saw no one, although there was a murmur of 
voices from Annie’s room . . . Violet was there, talk- 
ing in low tones. Before our last gory discovery I 
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might have eavesdropped; now all I wanted was to be 
free of this place. 

Galen . . . struck down by his own relatives? Why? 
Why anything? Where had he gone, or been. taken, 
after leaving that terrible pool in the elevator? And, 
most important of all, was he alive or dead? 

I couldn’t dwell on that. We had already searched 
the house for him without finding any trace except that 
dreadful stain. Whether he was dead or only injured, it 
was a job for the police, not for a couple of amateur 
sleuths. I didn’t want to probe any further, I only 
wanted to escape. 

There were several raincoats, one with a hood 
which I was barely able to squeeze into, another which 
must have hung unworn for years for it would fit none 
in this house, being for a taller and heavier figure. 
Ernie looked for a head piece and gave up on that as 
unimportant when one didn’t immediately come to 
hand. 

The house retained some of the day’s muggy 
warmth. I was unprepared for the weather once we’d 

through the front door from the little 

base-of-the-tower room. I gasped as the water hit me, 

. a deluge as if I'd been struck by a twenty foot wave 

over the bow of a ship; combined with the wind, it 
nearly knocked me off my feet. 

Ernie put out a hand to steady me. “This is going to 
be some walk,” he muttered. “I didn’t think it would 
be so dark so soon. Think you're up to it? You could 
still lock yourself in your room.” 
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“No.” I had to raise my voice to be heard. “I’m 
going with you. I didn’t expect it tobe socold . . , the 
temperature must have dropped twenty degrees since 
mid-afternoon!” 

“More like forty. All right, let’s go . . . hang on to 
my hand, so we don’t get separated. I don’t want to 
use the flashlight until we're off the grounds, so be 
careful.” . 

We moved through the premature darkness. I, at 

least, was sightless; I couldn’t so much as hold my eyes — 
Open against the onslaught of the storm, although once 
we were across the bridge and heading down the hill 
the worst of it would be from the side rather than 
head-on. Ernie moved as if by instinct, cutting across _ 
the lawn rather than following the longer path of the 
graveled drive, his hand hard and reassuring around 
mine. 
Once I glanced back at the house. It loomed darkly 
as a huge deep shadow, broken in only a few places by 
the lights within; the curtained windows of the rooms 
occupied by Annie and Clifford let only the faintest 
amount of light through, while on the second floor Vi- — 
olet’s room was completely dark. 

I wouldn’t go back at ail, I thought, Someone else 
could retrieve my things . . .. or, for that matter, I 
thought recklessly, they could keep them all... 
anything was better than staying here. 

I stumbled and nearly fell, twisting my ankle with a 
quick, sharp pain. Ernie paused at my exclamation. 

“You all right?” 
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| tested the foot. “Yes, I think so. I may have a 
slight sprain, but I can walk on it.” 
_ _We moved on, and a moment later encountered the 
crushed rock of the drive. Only a matter of following 
it, now, and we'd come to the bridge. : 
This time it was Ernie who stumbled and nearly fell, 
, ing me off balance with him. He released my hand, 
groping ahead of him. 
_~ “Where is the damned thing? There . . . there’s the 
‘ridge. Come on, we're almost off the Elliot grounds, 
” and I’ve never been more glad of anything in my life!” 
= We started across cautiously, Ernie holding to the 
railing, me holding to Ernie. The boards.creaked omi- 
nously under our weight, and I hung back. 
“Jt sounds as if it’s going to fall down.” 
“It held up a taxi, it will hold up two people. Come 






We moved forward, another careful step or two. I 
couldn’t have said why my fear was increasing, instead 
of the other way around. We were getting away from 
the Elliots, there would be a phone in one of the neigh- 

_ boring houses, police would come at our call . . . 

But the hair on my head was literally standing on 
end. Of their own volition my feet came to a halt and 
Ernie tugged on my hand. 

“Dauna, what's the matter?” 

He would undoubtedly have swept me along with 
him with his superior strength, which would have been 
fatal. But someone, somewhere, must have heeded my 
wordless prayers. 
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Lightning flashed across the sky, illuminating th 
entire landscape so brilliantly that every leaf stood o 
on the tree just across the chasm; But it wasn’t 
leaves I was looking at. 

Before the thunder rolled we had seen it: 
jagged, sagging remains of the bridge, which 
only a few feet beyond where we stood. 


ness and the driving rain, outlining the broken tim. 
bers, jumping the gap to the remnants of the bridge on 
the far side. 

“Well. Obviously we aren’t going across that.” 

I turned my back to the wind so that I could speak 
without shouting. “Couldn't we put something across” 
it? Do you think what's left would supporta...a 
+ +» + plank or something?” : 

“It might, if we had one. But there’s a good eight 
foot gap . . . further than I want to try jumping with- 
out being sure how sound that is. And we haven't got 
a plank or anything like it.” 

The beam of light moved along the edges of our 
own remaining segment and Ernie took a few steps 
forward, releasing me when I held back. 

“Looks to me like somebody might have helped this 
thing along,” he said, kneeling to peer downward. 
“Look, the way it broke . . . on both sides that way. I 

think someone knocked the supports out from under- 
neath it, and the bridge itself gave way.” 
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__ “But how could they?” 

_ *“Slid down that bank underneath . . . sawed 

_ through, used an axe . . . I don’t know. Maybe I'm 

__ wrong, maybe lightning struck it, but the way things 

a pave been happening. around here I'm betting on - 
_ human intervention, not divine. We'll have to find an- 

fe =f other way to get out of here.” 

E “Galen . . .” My throat constricted, saying his 

ie name. “Galen said there wasn’t any other way out any 

= more. There used to be paths through the hedges, but 
they're all overgrown now, closed up.” 

“If they were there once I can break through the 

hedges again. I sure as hell can’t get out this way.” He 

- aimed the light downward, a dizzying distance to 

_~ where the rocks and foaming water formed an impos- 

_ sible barrier even if the sides of the ravine had been 

_ free enough of brush to allow for climbing. “The 

~ creek’s up to flood stage since the rain started .. . a 

guy could drown trying to cross that. No, I'll have to 
find a way through the hedge.” 

. “But you don’t even know where the openings were! 

_ You could look for hours and never find a way out!” 

_ “All right. Maybe that’s what I'll have to do, 

= ‘There’s only one thing, Dauna.” 

2 I was dry enough under the coat, but my feet were 
soaked and my hands were icy. I wished he were still 
eeneing onto me insteading of standing on the edge of 

_ that ravaged bridge, peering down at the torrent 

e below. “What's that?” 

Y - “You'll have to wait for me here, Look, don’t argue, 
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please. I can see you’re having trouble with that ankle; 
hurts to put your full weight on it, doesn’t it? And God 
knows what I'll run into, trying to force my way 
through that jungle. There’ll be the creek to get across, 
too, even if I manage to get off the Elliot grounds . . . 
I don’t think there’s any way to get to Stavely without 
crossing it.” 

There was a pain in my chest, a growing pain that 
distracted me, ever so slightly, from my own panic. 
“But I can’t stay here . . . Ernie, don’t make me stay 
here! I'll keep up with you, honest Iwill . . . ! 

“Do I have to be absolutely blunt? You'll slow me 
down, and I can’t be slowed down. Don’t you see that? 
This thing has gone too far, we need the authorities, 
and as soon as possible. You'll have to stay here, 
Dauna. Come on, I'll see you safely back to your room 
and wait until you lock the door . . .” 

My lips were stiff, my shoulders hunched against the 
deluge. “No. If I have to stay, I won’t hold you up by 
making you go all the way back. You're right, we need 
professional help and we'll get it faster if you go 
alone.” 

“You're sure? You don’t mind going back alone?” 

“Tm sure. Go . . , and Ernie, be careful. If any- 
thing happens to you Ill be all alone here .. .” I 
tried to control my voice, but it cracked with the 
effort. 

His hand rested briefly, impersonally, on my shoul- 
der; I could feel only the weight of it through the wa- 
terproof coat. “OK. Be careful, lock yourself in... 
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and Ill get back as fast as I can. You should be all 
right, but don’t worry if it takes me a couple of hours. 
It would help if I could get into that damned tool shed 
for something to chop away the shrubbery . . . or get 
Clifford to tell me where the old paths used to be . . . 
but I don’t trust anybody enough to ask them. 


‘Whoever it is, he . . . orshe . . . doesn’t want us to 


leave.” 
I tried not to think of the dreadful implications of 
that . . . why they shouldn’t want us to leave. . . 


but when he had gone I stood very still and wondered 
how I would ever bring myself to re-enter that house 
[had fied only minutes ago. 

Ernie’s footsteps were drowned out by the storm be- 
fore he’d gone a dozen yards. For a few minutes I fol- 
lowed his progress by the bobbing light which showed 
when it touched a shrub or a tree. Then it disappeared 
altogether and I was left standing there on the gravel 
drive, beginning to know how it might be to literally 
die of fright. 
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I was afraid of the dark. I was more afraid of the 
light in that house, however. It hadn’t occurred to me 
until Ernie had gone, light vanishing over the lip of the 
hill toward the orchard, that there was no way back to 
the comparative safety of my room except up that well 
lighted stairway. 

It was a good thing the Elliots left their doors un- 

_ locked, for we hadn’t thought about locks when we left 
the house. The latch clicked audibly as I let myself 
back into the small circular room and I held my 
breath. I didn’t want anyone to know Id been outside, 

- nor that I'd returned if they were already aware of our 

_ departure. The thought of meeting any of them... 

Violet, Annie, Clifford, or Woody . . . was intolera- 

ble; I thought I might scream if I encountered one of 
them in the hallways. 

The soundless qualities of my sneakers were null- 
ified by the fact that the shoes were now so full of 
__ Water they squished with every step. I ran into the sun 
- dial in the darkened room, held my breath against an 
_ outcry during the worst of the pain, and once more 

limped into the great central hallway. 
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I had not, until now, perceived a vital flaw in the 
master plan of this house. There were no back stair- 
ways. There was, in fact, only the one stairway, that 
massive marble structure in the very center of. the 
house; it was clearly visible from many angles and 
lighted by a series of wall sconces. I stood in the door- 
way, looking out into the lighted area, and couldn’t 
bring myself to take those first steps out of conceal- 
_™ment. Ascending that stairway was equivalent to 
climbing a prison wall with search lights on my back, 
while armed guards stood by to shoot. How could I do 
it? 

The only alternative was the elevator. A shudder of 
distaste ran through me. The elevator, with Galen’s — 
blood on the floor of it . . . and aside from that, there — 
was the fact that the motor that drove it hummed 
when the cage was in motion. I wasn’t sure how far 
away it could be heard . . . the-walls did not allow 
sound to carry for great distances, but there seemed a 
vibration that could be felt to the very foundations. 
Anyone might check to see who was using the eleva- 
tor, and I didn’t want anyone checking on anything. 

I had nearly gathered up courage to start out across 
the marble floored hallway when I heard the voices. At 
first I wasn’t sure where they were coming from; I 
hung back, straining to hear the words and to identify 
the speakers. 

For a minute or so the words were unintelligible, 
and then Clifford’s voice came through quite clearly as 
he raised it for emphasis. “Vi, don’t ask me to do it! I 
can’t stand this any more, I swear I can’t!” 
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_. A woman’s voice, suppressed, urgent, the words too 
low to be understood. Perhaps now was the time to 
make my dash ... at least two members of the 
household were occupied and wouldn’t notice me; I'd 
ave to take my chances with the others. 

Then Clifford’s words again . . . “Forty-eight years 
is long enough, it’stheend . . .” 

A door closed abruptly, cutting off his voice. The 
phrase caught at my attention . . . “forty-eight years” 

. that ought to mean something to me, but I 
couldn’ tremember what . 

I moved quickly toward the stairs, feeling as con- 
spicuous as a fiy on a freshly white-washed wall. My 
sneakers squished noisily . . . surely they could be 
heard down the hallway where the Elliots were 
conferring . . . I pulled the bulky raincoat up and 
ran. 

The broken urn had bid removed, I noted, and for 
a moment I flinched as if another one might descend 
on my head. 

Nothing, however, happened to interfere with my 
headlong flight to that sanctuary on the second floor. 
My breathing was heavy, my blood pounding in my 
ears, as I flung myself against the inside of the door - 

and twisted the key. 

Even yet I couldn’t consider myself safe. Not until I 
locked the other doors into the corridor, from the sit- 
ting room and Galen’s room, and checked out both 

' bathrooms and the closets to be sure they were empty. 
__ My room was on the wrong side of the house to 
_ offer any vantage point for checking on Ernie, and I 
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wasn’t brave enough to try to see from anywhere else, 
I could only pray that he’d found a way through the 
heavy hedge and was now on his way down the hill for 
help. 

Ci off the raincoat and dropped it across a 
chair, then got out of the wet tennis shoes. The rug felt 
warm and comforting under my bare feet, but there 
was that ugly stain marringit . . . 

I stared at it, my chest aching with the effort of con- 

trolling my breathing. Was it Galen’s blood? Was he 

dead or dying somewhere within reach? Or were we 
jumping to wild conclusions; would we find, with 
dawn and the end of the storm, that this was only a 
nightmare, a delusion? 

The room had grown chill since I'd left it such a 
short time ago. I found a sweater, and slippers, and 
then stood in the middle of the room wondering how I 
was going to retain my sanity until Ernie got back. 

I'm not sure how long I paced the room, peering out | 
the windows into blackness unbroken by any lights, 
listening to the assault of the elements. After a time an 
idea occurred to me. Galen’s luggage remained in his 
room. Was there any chance that it contained anything 
of value to me? Any clue to what was going on? 

A few weeks earlier the idea of going through any- 
one’s luggage . . . estranged husband or anyone else 

. would have been unthinkable. Tonight I didn’t 
even have to make a decision. Having an attempt 
made on my life had altered my perspective about a lot 
of things. 
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That isn’t to say that I didn’t feel odd, at first, open- 
ing his suitcase. It was not new, but new since my 
time. I had a fleeting curiosity as to where he had trav- 
eled with it, and if he’d had companions. He might 
have carried it to this house when he brought the inno- 


‘cent Laurel to be introduced to his family. What had 


he intended there, when he was still married to me and 
could not possibly have married her? 

The contents of Galen’s luggage were more reveal- 
ing than I'd expected them to be. He had taken out his 
clothes and put them into the dresser drawers, so that 
what remained was easily located and examined. 
There were several letters in the handful of papers that 
I drew out of one blue silk pocket, all of them ad- 
dressed to him. 

The return address on the top one was a Marilyn 
Stone, with a Chicago address. As we had been head- 
ing toward Chicago, this might be tied in in some way 
with our visit, I thought, and hurriedly removed the 
single sheet from its envelope. ; 

It was dated some fifteen months earlier, and so 
short that I read it twice in rapid succession before I 
realized I had done it. 


“Dear Mr. Elliot: 

I have just come across some information re- 
garding your late grandfather's will which I think 
may be of interest to you. This is not of a nature 
to be conveyed through the mails, but if you will 
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contact me at the above address to discuss it I 
think you will find it profitable.” 


It was signed Marilyn Stone. 

A will. But the money was all gone, hadn’t he said 
that? Certainly the rest of the family had none, or they — 
wouldn’t be struggling to support themselves with a 
garden when they were all past the age to do physical 
labor. 

I didn’t need an affidavit to prove to me that Galen 
had contacted Miss Stone. The bait would have been — 
irresistible to a man who liked living well but had little 
appetite for earning the funds to do so. 

Eagerly, I reached for the second envelope, but it 
wasn’t another in a sequence which might have ex- 
plained more about old Mr. Elliot’s will. Instead, it 
was a recent one . . . dated only twelve days ago, — 
There was a familiar nate in the upper left hand cor- 
ner; Fred Alldred, Attorney at Law, and another Chi- 
cago address. 

This one was equally brief. 


“Dear Galen: 

It was a pleasure to hear from you after all this 
time. Of course I remember you; your grand- 
father was one of my favorite people, as well as a- 
long time client. I would be happy to see you 
when you're in town; in fact, | have a spare bed- 
room and would be happy to turn it over to you 
and your wife during your stay here. Please con- 
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sider being my guest for a few days. Sincerely, 
Fred Alldred. 


The sounds of the storm, the darkness beyond the © 
windows, my own too-rapid heartbeat all receded into 
the background; there was only this sheet of paper in 
my hand, with the pulsing questions in my mind. 

The letter had been written before Galen had-ap- 

ed on my doorstep asking me to come back to 


. him. Obviously he had already contacted the lawyer, 


telling him he and his wife would be in Chicago and 
suggesting that they meet. 
I felt only confusion, yet I knew there was order 


- somewhere, if I could find it. That Galen had been 


plotting something of importance to himself went 
without saying. How I came into it I wasn’t sure, but 
there was a reason for my presence on this trip, some~ 
thing far beyond any desire he might have had to re- 


~kindle our relationship. 


After a time I replaced this sheet, also, in its enve- 
lope, unable to control the trembling of my fingers. 


_ What terrible plot had I been drawn into? Had Galen 
_ himself been the victim of his own greed, in some way, 
_ or had we misinterpreted that bloody elevator floor? 

_ There was only one remaining document, and I was 


_ quite unprepared for it. The envelope was plain . . . 
‘ho return address, no addressee. But the names on the 
_ enclosed paper were familiar ones. 

On the ninth of August, a year ago, Galen had been 
" granted a Nevada divorce from me. 
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CHAPTER 18 


It was as if the mechanism of my brain had come to 
a halt. The letters blurred as I stared at them and a 
wave of vertigo swept over me. 

Galen had divorced me. 

When the full realization of this hit home, my first 


_ reaction was a violent surge of righteous indignation. 


Why hadn’t he informed me of this? And how dare he 
attempt to resume our marriage, letting me think it 


was still legally in effect? 


He had been prepared to share a motel room with 
me, to put me into a situation where we would share a 
bedroom in the lawyer’s home . . . and he’d urged me- 


not to let his family know we'd been separated. 


I can’t say that further thought made things much 
clearer, but a few suppositions emerged. Galen had di- 
vorced me, so that he could marry Laurel. The timing 


- was right for that. But Laurel had been killed, so of 
_ course he couldn’t marry her. And now he had tried to 
_ resume a marriage to me. Presumably he didn’t care 


_ about the _Kegality of this, so long as no one knew 
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about the divorce. Was there some reason why he 
needed to be married, not necessarily to anyone in par- 
ticular, but just married? 

I looked at all three papers again. The first, I 
thought, might have come from anyone who happened 
onto a copy of old Mr. Elliot’s will . . . someone who 
thought to provide Galen with information which 
would no doubt be worth paying for . . . and Fred 
Alldred had drawn up that will. Who was Marilyn 
Stone? Alldred’s secretary, perhaps, or a girl friend 
- + » Someone who had happened to see the provisions 
of the will. A will that would affect Galen . . . and it 
must be to his advantage to be a married man. Why 
else this sudden trip planned to demonstrate to the 
lawyer that we were a happily married couple? 

I felt shock, outrage, disbelief . . . and relief. The 
latter emotion was a latecomer, trailing the others, but 
it began’to come through more strongly with the pass- 
ing minutes. 

I was not married to Galen. I would never have to 
go back to living as his wife. 

A second wave of shock brought me up short. What 
was I thinking? 

Galen had gotten himself into some very murky 
water. He might, by this time, have become completely 
and permanently submerged in it. I had thought old 
Mr. Elliot’s will to have been acted upon long since 
. . » hadn’t Galen said his aunts and uncle had dissi- 
pated their share of the estate and had nothing left? 
Yet there must be something still unsettled, or where 
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would be the value of any information pertaining to 
that will? 

This house? I looked around the room in which I 
stood. It was, or had been, a luxurious house, but I 
suspected that today it was more of a liability than an 


asset. It was run down, it needed expensive repairs, 


and it would take money to keep it up properly. A 
buyer might be found, but I was skeptical about that 
. . . very few families would want to live in a mu- 
seum, and that’s what it was. The heating bills alone 
must be frightful. 

Galen wasn’t interested in houses. He had been al- 
most indifferent, when we were married, to where we 
lived, had taken no interest in what I did with the se- 
ries of apartments we had called home beyond 


_ expecting them to be kept clean. 


__No. There had to be money in it somewhere. Only 
money . . . asizeable amount of it . . . would have 
roused him to the actions he seemed to have taken. 


' Only money . . . what had it cost him, I wondered, 


ig 


and was chilled so that I buttoned the sweater at my 
throat. 
I found nothing else in his private belongings. I re- 


_ placed the letters in the suitcase, put it back in the 


closet, and returned to my own room where I again 
took up my pacing, avoiding the stain on the white | 


_ rug. ‘ 


I wasn’t sure exactly what time Ernie had left me, 


but surely an hour had passed since then. Any time 


> 


. 
* 


now, he’d come roaring up to the bridge in a police car 
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. . » would they be using sirens and red lights? . 

or would they come more stealthily? They would have 
to bring something to bridge the gap in the roadway 
so that they could cross over to us... and they 
would get me out of here. 

They didn’t come. After a time I grew tired and sat 
in the easy chair, tucking my legs up under me for 
warmth as the house became more chill. My legs grew 
cramped and I knew I’d be more comfortable in bed 
- . . Warmer, and not cramping because of my posi- 
tion, but I could not go to bed. Not another time, not 
another night in this house, I thought, and shifted po- 
sition to ease my aching muscles. 

The minutes crept by, and the hours. It was 
impossible to keep my eyes away from the clock at the 
bedside; I kept suspending my breath and only realiz- 
ing it when my chest began to ache. As the house con- 
tinued to cool it creaked occasionally, so that I would — 
sit upright, ears straining, watching for that furtive 
hand on the door knob. 

_ Nothing happened. Absolutely nothing, except for 
the ticking of the clock and the slow but relentless — 
movement of its hands. 

I was exhausted, yet I couldn’t sleep. By eleven 
o'clock I was forced to the obvious conclusion: Ernie 
hadn’t made it to town, he hadn’t been able to make a 
report to the police. Which meant that no one was 
coming to rescue me. 

No one was going to rescue Galen, either, if indeed 
he remained in a condition from which rescue was 
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ible. Was he alive or dead? There was no way of 
determining that, and gradually I became preoccupied 
with another question. Where was he? If he had not 
left the house, then he was still in it. But we had 
searched everywhere, looked into everything, hadn’t 
we? Closets, storage areas, anywhere large enough to 
hold a man. Very carefully, I did not allow myself to 


- say body. 


If he was not in the house, might-he still be some- 
where on the grounds? 

The grounds were extensive, and I supposed there 
were many places where a wounded man might lie un- 


~ discovered by any but a careful searcher. The gardens 


fed 


. « +, but no, there was no recently worked earth. I de- 
liberately made myself think about the neat rows of 


vegetables, weeds pulled the moment they appeared, 


the rich black soil showing between the rows . . . no 
one was buried there, I thought, and then it was too 
late not to think body. 

The tool shed. Might Galen have been hidden in the 
tool shed? It seemed unlikely, on the face of it. He had 
been bleeding profusely while in the elevator. Surely 
anyone trying to move him to a place of concealment 
would not have wanted to go any further than he had 
to . . . whether Galen was only wounded and able to 
navigate on his own or. . . all right, say it... 
dead, and having to be carried, the shorter the distance 


_the better. 


I considered the occupants of this house. Of them 
all, only Woody, the boy, had the physical strength to 
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pick up a man of Galen’s size, and even for him it 
would be a chore. I couldn’t/ picture either of the 
women or the rather frail old Clifford dragging Galen 
around, no matter what condition he was in. 

Could’it be Woody? Violet insisted he was not re- ~ 
tarded, only badly frightened into a speech defect. He 
was clearly devoted to her, and while she showed no 
open affection for him, at least not in my presence, she 
had given him a home; and judging by the fact that 
when removed from it he had run away from other 


the relationship between them. Warmth, and loyalty 
. . . any more than that? To what lengths might the 
boy go, thinking he was helping Violet in some way? 

I was too weary to think straight but as the clock _ 
hands edged around to midnight I knew that I couldn’t 
sit here any longer. Ernie had cautioned me to stay put 
in this room, behind’ locked doors, until he returned, — 
But what was the point of waiting when it had now be- 
come certain that he hadn't reached safety and would 
not be returning with help? 

My thoughts had come full circle, back to Ernie. He 
had tried to help me . . . he was off on my errand, — 
now, not his own . . . he had intended to stay in this 
house, investigating Laurel’s murder, pretending to be 
an innocent tourist. He had probably ruined his 
chances of doing that, by siding with me . . . and in 
addition to that, he was out there somewhere in the 
storm . . . hurt, maybe even dying. 
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I got out of my chair, rubbing my arms, trying to 
force my brain to function in spite of its nearly anes- 
thetized state. Didn’t I owe it to him to try to find him, 
to help if I could? And failing that, wasn’t I on my 
own for a way out of this nightmare? 

A phrase the gypsy had used came into my mind: 
“It will take all the wits you possess to stay alive.” She 
hadn’t promised that I would be able to do it, even 
then, but it was obviously time that my wits sharpened 
enough to make some attempt at saving myself. What 
the Elliots had in store for me if I stayed I didn’t 
know, but I feared the same fate as Laurel. If Ernie 
were right about the bridge being deliberately sabo- 
taged, the inference was clear: they didn’t want us 
(me?) to leave, and as that situation could only exist 


_ for a comparatively short period of time they must be 


planning some action. 


I wished, hours too late, that I had tried to get some 
sleep while I waited for Ernie to return so that I would 
be fresher now. But I hadn’t, and I didn’t dare try to 


-do it at this time; with my nerves so taut it would be 


impossible even if I had time to spare. 

The time? If Ernie had been hurt . . . accidentally 
or struck down by the same assailant who had over- 
taken Galen . . . it had happened hours ago. He 
would have been lying out there in the rain since early 
evening. But there was always a chance he could be 
helped, if I could reach him. 

I walked to the window and pressed my face to the 
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streaming panes. The rain continued unabated, al-— 
though it seemed to me that the fury of the wind was 
. Somewhat less. I knew the general direction Ernie had 
taken; but in the dark how could I hope to find him? 
He had taken the only flashlight, unless I could locate 
another one here in the house. © 

Fear was a paralyzing thing, yet I knew I had to 
move. Now, before dawn, I had to leave this house, 
had to try to find Ernie, and failing that, to reach the 
authorities. I put on the raincoat, got back into my 
Soggy tennis shoes, and secured the hood around my 
face. The wet shoes were no colder than my heart for 
this expedition as I stood there for a full two minutes, 
trying to work up enough courage to open the door. I 
almost convinced myself that it would make more 
Sense to wait until dawn, at least, when I could see 
where I was going. But reason told me I was not safe 
in this house, even behind locked doors, and that wait- 
ing until dawn might allow time for whatever was 
planned for me. I must not stay. 

My fingers were stiff and it was an effort to turn the 
key. The lock clicked loudly . . . so loudly that it 
could surely be heard by anyone waiting for me to 
comeout... 

The upper hall was in darkness. Violet had gone to 
bed, I thought, and turned out the lights. I stood for a 
moment while my eyes adjusted to the darkness which 
was not, after all, absolute. After a short t'me I could 
make out the gleam of the marble pillars that marked 
the edge of the gallery, and when I had taken a few _ 
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steps away from my door the great glass area of win- 
dows showed in a light rectangle over the stairs. 

The shoes had dried enough so that they no longer 

squished when I walked. I was able to move sound- 
lessly, but this gave me little confidence, for I knew if 
anyone waited for me they had heard the opening of 
the bedroom door. 
_ If they waited, however, it was in silence; indeed, 
the interior of the house was so deeply silent as to 
seem unnatural. My imagination peopled the shadows 
with axe murderers and I knew that more urns were 
poised to descend on my head at the touch of a hostile 
hand... 

I touched the wall for guidance as I began my de- 
scent, then remembered that this was the place where 
Violet’s bloody handprint had stained the white plas- 
ter. Quickly I sought the railing and moved away from 
the wall. It had been only a nosebleed . . . earned in 
an unpleasant way, true enough, but only an ordinary 
nosebleed, I told myself. 

The blood in the elevator was a different story. 
There was so much of it, it’s loss must have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal. 

As if on cue at this thought, I heard the elevator. 
The throbbing of it seemed to fill the house as it rose 
from somewhere below me. 

I ought to have been able to calculate how far it had 
come by the length of time it took, but I was neither 
calm nor rational by this time, and I couldn’t estimate 
the number of seconds that the throbbing went on. To 
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tell the truth, I wasn’t immediately sure which direc- 
tion it was taking; it was only after I'd conquered the 
initial panic that I realized it had to be rising. 

What should I do? Flee to my bedroom and risk 
being trapped there, or continue on out of the house 
before the elevator could come to a stop? The question 
was academic. My feet were unwilling to move. I 
clung to the railing, listening intently. The household 
was not asleep, after all, and I could not be more de- 
fenseless than I was here, on the open stairway. 

The elevator hummed to a stop on the second floor. 
I saw the flash of light when the doors slid silently — 
open, but I was too far down the stairs to see who got 
out of the cage. A moment later the doors closed, and 
darkness re-enveloped the house, 

Whoever used the elevator was also wearing rubber 
soles, for there was no sound of feet progressing along 
that curving gallery, yet I knew the nocturnal prowler 
moved. I could sense it as strongly as if I saw. Along 
the gallery, toward my room . . . how did I know 
that? The darkness at the top of the stairs was absolute, 
from where I stood; I wondered if I were visible 
against that bank of windows and thought not, yet I 
pressed closer to the railing and prayed that no one 
would discover me here. 

Somewhere along that second floor gallery a door 
knob turned. Surely the door to my room? I felt the 
hair rise on the back of my neck. The sweater I wore 
suddenly became unnecessary, and I was drenched 
with perspiration under the raincoat. 
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__ The whisper came a moment after the door had 
A sexless, disembodied whisper floated to- 

ward me in the blackness. 

_ “Dauna? Dauna?” 

~ I ccould not have said how I knew the speaker men- 

__aced me, but I did. There was no safety for me in this 

house, there was only danger. I turned, freed at last 

_ from my petrified position on the stairs, and fled. 

= 
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CHAPTER 19 


Although there were no lights on the ground floor I 
found my way without difficulty. Rain continued to 
slash at the windows, but I thought there was a percep- 
tible lightening of the sky; at any rate, the windows 
were discernible and gave illumination sufficient to 
keep me from running into anything. 

The end of the corridor where Annie and Clifford 
slept was silent. I might have gone out the French 
doors on the landing, but I was reluctant to do so; I 
felt too exposed to be silhouetted against those win- 
dows, for if anyone watched they could not help seeing 
me there. The doors here were taking the brunt of the 
wind and I feared, also, that they would be swept out 
of my control and that the sound of breaking glass 
would arouse the entire household. 

No, better a smaller door, on the lee side of the 
house. The door from the kitchen would be best, I 
thought, and tried not to flinch as I passed the open 
doorways into darker rooms along the passageway. 

If Ernie had failed to fight his way free of this place - 
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with the aid of a flashlight, what chance had I without 
one? Logic said they would keep one, in a place of this - 
‘size, but there was no telling where. At home, my 
mother kept oneinadrawerinthekitchen. = =~ 

“I paused, startled, at the doorway there, for a light 
flickered inside the big room. For a moment my eyes 
leaped wildly, searching for anyone standing there, but 
the room was empty. The light came from the old — 
wood range, where one of the round metal plates had 
been left off the top of it; a fire burned brightly as if it 
had recently been replenished, giving off enough of a 
glow to enable me to find my way easily. 

There were drawers aplenty; which of them might 
yield what I needed? I rejected, automatically, the 
ones handiest to the stove and sink, thinking those 
would have the utensils Violet most often used. 

The firelight, adequate as it was for moving about 
the kitchen, did nothing to illuminate the interiors of 
drawers. I poked around in the first of them with my 
hands, hoping to encounter the shape of a flashlight, 
and on the fourth try I did so. Relief sent a fresh 
Stream of perspiration over me; I fumbled with the 
switch and found that the light worked. 


Thank God! I'd have a much better chance with — 


this, I thought, and hurried toward the door leading to 
the outside. 

Thad thought this side of the house to be sheltered, 
but when I opened the door the wind flung ‘it back 
with a resounding crash that must have been heard by 
any sleeper in the house, not to mention whoever had 
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entered my room a few minutes ago. I mustn’t think 
about that, I told myself firmly, and pulled the door 
shut behind me. 

Rain and wind tore at me, but I welcomed the cool- 
ness, rejoiced in my freedom from this accursed house. 
It was everything the gypsy had said, and I must stay 
free of it. 

Like Ernie, I didn’t want to use the light so close to 
the house. If anyone were watching it would give me 
away, and I wanted a good head start. I walked briskly 
across the drive, driven to speed by the crunching of 
gravel underfoot, and tried to remember how far I had 
to go to avoid running through the middle of the gar- 
den. I tried to turn off and sank into the mud created 
by the storm; too soon, then, so I took once more to 
the gravel. 

Behind me I heard a sound that was not of the- 
storm itself. Quite involuntarily I paused, listen- 
ing. A door closing? The same door I had come 
through only moments earlier? My eyes ached with the 
strain of trying to penetrate the windy night, but I saw 
nothing. Only the bulky blackness of the house. 

Imagination again, no doubt. But I hurried on with 
the feeling of being pursued, along the drive, then out 
across the grassy area which Woody had trimmed ear- 
lier in the day. 

Woody, I thought. Where did Woody sleep? Why 
did he like it here, in this odd old house with three eld- 
erly people, one of whom must surely have been re- 
sponsible for the death of a young girl a year ago? 
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Woody. The grassy turf held under my feet as I 
half-ran in the direction Ernie had taken. Woody 
might or might not be retarded. He had definitely 
reacted when I mentioned Laurel’s name to him; I 
thought he had been horrified, but by what? The terri- 
ble thing that had happened to the girl? Or that I knew 
about her presence in this house? Or something else 
that I couldn’t even guess at? 

He was big for his age, and strong. Strong enough 
to overpower a slip of a girl, with or without an axe in 
his hand. There was no telling why he might have 
wanted Laurel dead, but at this point I would have ac- 
cepted anyone at all as Laurel’s murderer. 

I glanced over my shoulder at the house, but the 
rain was driven into my eyes so that I couldn’t see 
much of anything. I nearly ran into the tool shed when 
I turned around again, having reached it more quickly 
than I'd expected. 

The tool shed. Which I'd thought might be a possi- 
ble hiding place for someone who wasn’t hidden in the 
house itself. With another furtive look backward, I 
brought out the flashlight and flicked its switch. 

The beam was disappointingly dim . . . the battery 
was no doubt old . . . but it was enough to see that 
the padlock was in place, the shed secured against in- 
truders. There were a couple of windows, and I put the 
light to the nearest of them, trying to see inside. How- 
ever, the glass was so dirty and the light so dim that it 
was impossible. 
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‘Never mind the tool shed. Get to the authorities. 
Find Ernie. 

I moved on, letting my thoughts rest on the young 
man named Ernie Riordan. The gypsy had seen two 


_ men in my life in the near future . . . one of them, she 


said, would be tender and protective. Ernie? I won- 
dered. The other man was handsome, virile . . . but I 
must not trust him. What had she said? His motiva- 
tions are concealed, his smile is false. 

Well, if that didn’t describe Galen, I didn’t know 
any better words. How was it possible that an obscure 

woman in a shoddy little carnival could have 
foreseen these things? And while she was looking into 
the future, why hadn’t she offered me a clue as to the 
way out of this mess? 

By my own wits, she’d said . . . it would take them 
alltostayalive... ~ 

Something cracked behind me. I spun, swinging the 
light before I remembered I hadn’t intended to show it 
toward the house. The pale beam traveled such a short 
distance through the rain that it wouldn’t have re- 
vealed anything more than a few yards away. 

I began to run in earnest, stumbling, nearly falling a 
couple of times. If there were remains of old paths I 
couldn’t see them, not with only this dying battery. 
Yet somehow I must find a way through the hedge 
. . . surely Ernie had come this far, had managed to 


___ get past this first barrier. 


e.. 
iy 


I had no idea what I would do if I failed to find evi- 
dence of his passage through the hedge. Once, experi- 
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. mentally, I turned a shoulder to it and tried to press 


inward, to force the thick branches apart. It was too 

dense, quite impenetrable. Without an axe or some- 

thing to chop through it how could anyone hope to 
? 


The thought of the axe was unfortunate. I continued — 
on along the hedge, thinking that already the battery 
seemed weaker. I think perhaps I prayed, rather mind- 
lessly, that it would last long enough to reveal to me a 
way out of-these grounds. 

I had no idea how far I'd come; it seemed that if I 
went much further I'd wind up at the bridge which no 
longer spanned the ravine. Did I hear rushing water in 
the stream below, or was that only an additional imag- 
inin 

And then I found it. At first I wasn’t sure, for the 
branches were as thick as the others, and there was no 
discernible path in the grass at my feet, But there was 


‘something . . . excitement began to generate in me 


and with its warmth I realized that even with a sweater » 
under the raincoat I had become chilled through since 
leaving the house. 

I swung the light from side to side, Surely someone 
had pushed his way through at this spot. Weren’t there 
some broken branches, weren’t the leaves less thick? I 
stooped to aim the failing beam at the roots of the 
Shrubbery, and sure enough . . . there was a space of 
several feet where no plants grew. True, the branches 
‘from the shrubs on either side had grown in to fi fill the 
space, but they were not quite so dense. 
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Again I turned my shoulder, hoping the raincoat 
would protect me from the worst of the sharp barbs. 
At first my pressure was resisted bythe entangled 
branches, but I persisted, and a moment later felt them 
give a little. After that, it was a matter of protecting 
my face and eyes with a forearm and forcing my- way 
on through to the other side. 

The hedge was very thick; if my mission had been 
less desperate I would have given up before I got 
through it. Once through, though, I looked eagerly for 
some further sign that Ernie had come this way. 

If there had been traces, however, the storm had 
erased them. Beyond the confines of the Elliot grounds 
the weeds were a wild tangle, knee-high, catching 
wetly at my legs. The hill sloped swiftly downward, 
and now the sounds of the river raging about the rocks 
was unmistakable. I slid on the wet bank, scrambling 
to regain my balance, only now considering what I 
would do once I reached the water. Was there any way 
across it? Was that why Ernie hadn’t returned? Was he 
following it ever lower into the valley in the hope that 
somewhere it would be feasible to cross it? 

Perhaps, with an adequate light, I might have been 
able to follow his trail, for he, too, had slid in the earth 
of the bank and broken down some of the tall weeds, 
But my light grew ever dimmer, to the point where I 


__ began to wonder if it were worth carrying on with me. 


Unexpectedly a portion of the bank gave way be- 


neath my feet. I slid in a most ignominious position to 


the very brink of the river, which the storm had trans- 
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formed from a gurgling little stream to turbulent rap- 
ids. I couldn’t see much, but the sound of it was 
enough to be frightening. The thought of trying to 
wade or swim it never entered my mind. I hoped to | 
‘God Ernie hadn't tried to do that; I doubted that 
anyone could cross in its present state. : 

To my right, in the direction of the bridge, I knew 
that the opposite bank offered very poor terrain for 
climbing. It was steep and nearly as densely covered 
with brush as the hedge I had just passed through. So, 
for lack of anything else occurring to me, I turned to 
the left and began to pick my way cautiously along the 
bank. 

The going was rough, the slope so steep that moving 
at all was hard work and probably dangerous, too; 
there was no telling how deep the stream was, but to 
be making so much noise the water must be flowing 
very quickly. I could swim, but I wouldn’t have given 
much for my chances of staying afloat for long in that. 

I had paused to catch my breath and try to get my 
bearings when I heard it. Close at hand, hair-raising. 
A moan, as of an animal in pain. An animal, or a 
man. 

I stood stock still for several seconds before I had 
the presence of mind to use the flashlight. I swung it in 
a slow arc, seeing nothing but wet weeds. 

“Emie? Ernie, is that you?” 

After a moment it came again, and this time I was 
able to tell its direction. . 

“Dauna?” I scarcely heard the voice over the noises 
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of the night; had I been a dozen feet further on I 
4 might have passed him by. 

He was lying nearly submerged in the ecxtiviils 
> greek, clinging to a tuft of coarse grass with one hand, 
"to a rocky outcropping with the other. Although my 

fight was poor, I could see that his face was white with 
cold and shock. There was an ugly gash across his 
- forehead, looking blacker than his wet hair, and his 
_ mouth twisted with pain. 
_ I dropped to my knees, reaching out a hand to him. 
_ “My God, how long have you been here . . , ?” 
_ “TI don’t know . ~ hours. My leg’s broken Peg: 
‘slipped on the ey te 
Can you use the Other leg at all? Enough so I can 
_ pull you out? I doubt if I can do it alone . . .” 
For a thin man he was incredibly heavy, yet be- 
_ tween us we managed to get him out of the water. His 
~ hands were icy and I wondered, when he had a violent 
coughing spell, if he already had pneumonia out of 
this. 


__ His left leg dragged and he couldn't stifle the-groan 

_ when it had to be moved. He lay for a moment, face 

: _ down on his bended arm, resting from the exertion. 

+ “I don’t think,” he said at last, “that there’s any way 
over the damned creek. Not until the water goes 

Free ” 


My heart sank. “But you can’t stay out here any 


+ 
a ” 


by “I can’t get back up that hill, either. I don’t think I 
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can stand to crawl, dragging this bad leg. The bone’ 
sticking through.” 

My mouth was dryer than would have seemed possi- 
ble, considering the sodden state of the rest of me, 
What could I do? Return to the house for help? But 
none of them were as strong as I was, and one of them 
wasakiller ... ‘ 

“What are we going to do?” It was only a whisper, a 
rhetorical question to which I anticipated no answer. I 
didn’t get one. Ernie slumped in exhaustion and mis- 
ery, while I flogged my waning mental powers for 
some solution to the problem. 

I knew it was hopeless, yet I bent to put my hands 
under his arms, to drag him further from the water. 
His sharp cry, quickly stifled, and my own ineffectual- 
ity caused immediate abandonment of the attempt. 
Tears stung my eyes and I blinked them back, deter- 
mined not to give in to such a useless measure. . 

“You can’t carry me, Dauna,” he said. “Can you 
find your way back to the house, ask them for help?” 

“But one of them...” I couldn’t finish the 
sentence, 

“Yeah, I know. But maybe . . . just maybe... 
the others aren’t. You can’t get over the creek, and if I 
stay here the rest of the night . . .” He broke off i 
another of the coughing spells, eloquent in itself. He 
didn’t need to finish that statement. 

There was a sudden movement out in the darkness, 
some feet away up the slope. My fingers tightened on 
the flashlight; wondering if it would be any use as a 
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weapon, I aimed it toward the sounds. The boy slid to 
a stop within its range of feeble light. 

Woody, in a raincoat he hadn’t taken time to fasten, 
stared at us with wide eyes, putting up a hand to shield 


them. It took me several moments to realize that he 


asn’t attacking, after all. 

“H-h-he h-h-hurt b-b-bad, miss?” 

“He can’t walk,” I said, trembling between exhaus- 
tion, fear, and hope of relief if the boy had come to, 


__ help. “He has a broken leg.” 


Woody reached for the flashlight and I relinquished 


"it without protest. Seconds later I wished I hadn’t been 


Jooking when he directed the light to the injured leg; it 
was, indeed, a compound fracture and the jagged 
shard of bone protruding from the wound gleamed 
whitely against the surrounding blackness. 

“Maybe you'd better get some help,” Ernie sug- 
gested through clenched teeth. 

“Th-th-they c-c-can’t . . .” Woody gave up his 
stuttering explanation of his reasons for not seeking 
assistance and handed the light back to me. Without 
further wasted time,-he bent over Ernie, “G- “e-going to 


_ h-h-hurt,” he said. 


“4 
* 





Ernie set his jaw, clamping it shut against any out- 
_ ery. Woody was big and strong, but not strong enough 
to pick up a full grown man and carry him like a baby; 
the only way he could do it was in a sort of fireman’s 
_carry. Once in position Woody began to move up the 
~ side of the ravine while I followed, trying to direct the 
Sight where it would be of some use. 
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It was one more nightmare in a seemingly endless 
series . . . our feet slipped and slid in the soft earth, 
the wet weeds slashed at our legs, and the rain persist- 
ently found its way into our faces and down our necks, 

It was much further going up than it had been com- 
ing down, and I thanked God that Woody seemed to 
know where he was, which was more than I did. He 
found the way through the hedge without difficulty, al- 
though it must have been a painful experience for 
Ernie as he had no way to protect himself from the 
sharp ends of the branches. 

Someone had turned on a light in the house, so that 
we had something to aim for. A kitchen light, I 
thought, although I couldn’t be sure. Woody picked up 
speed moving across the grass, so that I had to hurry 
to keep up with him. 

He swerved around the end of the tool shed, and as 
I followed I again twisted the ankle I had injured ear- 
lier; the pain momentarily immobilized me and I put 
out a hand toward the shed for support. It was then 
that I saw the lock. 

The padlock dangled from the hasp, open, the key 
still in the lock. The door to the shed itself stood 
slightly ajar. ; 

A glance in their direction showed Woody and 
Ernie proceeding toward the house without need of my 
light. Tentatively, I tried the twisted foot. It was pain- 
ful, but I could put my weight on it, and I took a step 
inside the small building, swinging the flashlight as I 
did so. 
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It was cluttered; filled with every variety of tool, 


and rather dirty. There were no closed storage areas, 
oF nowhere a man could have hidden. Without conscious 
a5 _ thought, I swept the pale beam across the unfinished 
oe wooden floor. It wasn’t until I heard my own exhaled 
be preath that I realized what I'd been looking for . . . 
the bloody evidence of a wounded man having used 
_ this for a hiding place. There was nothing but some 
_ muddy tracks to indicate that anyone had been here 
_ since the storm began. And the evidence of the opened 
Jock, of course, to Stig that this had happened since 
a I had passed this way . . . how long ago? Half an 
hour? An hour? 
_ At any rate, there was no one here now. I turned 
and hurried across the yard, the twisted ankle throb- 
"bing, in time to reach the door only seconds behind 
_ Woody. I heard his labored breathing and Ernie’s sup- 
_ pressed moan when he was lowered to the steps. I 
moved forward with a thankful murmur as Woody 
reached to open the door. 

Once more I stood frozen in fear, incapable of 

action. 

For Violet stood there, turning in surprise as if we 
had caught her unaware . . . she wore the dark print 
_ dress she had worn to dinner, which was plastered to 
her thin figure by the rain; her hair dripped and 
molded itself to her skull. 

And in her hands she carried an axe. 
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CHAPTER 20 


___Ymnotsure which of us was the most stunned. 

¥ Woody made the first sound, moving toward her as 

jf unaware of the weapon she carried. 

_ “H-h-he’s hurt bad, Miss Vi. His leg’s broke.” He \ 
said it with less than the usual amount of stuttering, 

__ and I watched Violet’s face firm and try to return to 

"normalcy, her eyes losing their thick glaze as she 


“ol 


_ “looked beyond him to Ernie, crumpled on the door- 
Ey was hypnotized by the axe . . . she had gone out 
in the middle of the night, without so much as a rain- 
coat, to get it . . . and she’d left the tool shed door un- 

locked behind her. The lights were on here, and I was 
_ close enough to see the initials carved into the handle 
__... C.E. Not the same axe that had killed Laurel, 
_ surely? They wouldn’t have kept it, would they, after 
_ the grisly use to which it had been put? But they were 
ne _ poor people, they might have had trouble paying for 
' amotherone... 
. Why did she need an axe, at one o’clock in the mid- 
of a stormy night? 
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To my astonishment Violet put aside the axe, laying 
it on the table beside her. She moved toward Ernie, 
visibly pulling herself together. The man’s face was so. 
white that I wondered how much longer he could re- 
main conscious, . 

“What happened? How bad . . . ?” 

I heard her indrawn breath when she saw the leg. 
“You'll have to run to town,” she told Woody, “and 
fetch the doctor.” 

“Can't,” Woody told her. “The b-b-bridge is out.” 

“Out?” She turned a pinched, pale face toward us, 
her mouth so compressed that she seemed to have no 
lips at all. “What do you mean, it’s out?” 

“Gone,” Woody said. “Middle’s . . . gone.” 

Her eyes wandered past him to me. “Is that so? We 
can’t cross the bridge?” 7 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

She turned again to the man at her feet. “He needs 
help. I wonder if you could get through the hedge and - 
across the creek . . . maybe the Jordan place, you 
know where'that is? There's a narrow place . . .” 

Woody shook his head. “N-n-no narrow places, 
now. The water .. .” 

“The water’s very deep, moving fast,” I confirmed. 
“Ernie didn’t think anyone could cross it, not before 
the storm’s over.” 

Her narrow chest heaved. “Well, we can’t leave him 
sitting out there in the cold. I doubt we can get him — 
back up to his room, but that chair over there opens — 
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out . . . one-of those recliner things. Maybe we can 
him into that, and out of his wet clothes.” 

Woody had carried him up the hill; but it took the 
three of us to move him into the chair. Ernie kept his 
mouth clamped shut, trying to conceal his suffering, 
but it was clear to all of us. Violet took charge, leaving 


me with a little time to simply shake. 


ng, 


“Woody, run up to his room and get him a change 
of clothes, and bring a blanket off his bed, too. We'll 
have to cut those trousers off him . . . get my scissors 


_ ut of the basket, there. You,” she looked at me and I 


realized she had yet to address me by name, “could 
you run along to my sister’s room and get that codeine 
of hers? He’s going to need something.” 

I was only too relieved to have something useful to 


do, to put aside for a time the implications of that axe 


in Violet’s hands. I sped along the curving corridor, 
shedding the raincoat as I went, for it was bulky and 


‘cumbersome. I poked it back into the closet and al- 


most ran the rest of the way to Annie’s room. 

The door was closed, but there was a light under it. 
I tapped lightly, listening for a response. “Miss Elliot? 
It’s me, Dauna. May I come in?” 

There was no reply; I thought she might have fallen 


asleep with the light on and didn’t hear me. “Miss 


_ Elliot?” 


I turned the knob and let the door swing inward. 


__ The bed was crumpled, where she had been lying on it, 


_ but the room was empty. She was in the bathroom, no 
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doubt; that didn’t matter, all I wanted was the pain- 
killing codeine, and the vial was there on her night- 
stand. 

I crossed the room and picked up the small con- 
tainer, twisting it to read the directions. What would — 
the dosage be, one tablet or two? 

It was then that I noticed a rather curious thing. 
The tiny wad of cotton which had been put in to fill 
the bottle was still in place, and the bottle seemed 
completely full of the round white tablets. It was as if 
Annie hadn’t taken any of them at all. 

Frowning, I held the vial up to the light to read the 
label. “One every four hours, as needed for pain,” it 

*said. And, at the bottom, “Codeine, 1 gr. no. 25.” 

I couldn't have said, for sure, why I took the time to 
empty the tablets out into my palm and count them. 
She would only have had time to take a few of them, if 
used according to the directions. But it didn’t look as 
if she’d even opened the container. 

There were twenty-five tablets. The precise number — 
the pharmacist had counted out. 

Numbed with fatigue and shock and anxiety, I 
couldn’t immediately figure out the significance of this. 
I replaced the tablets in the container and took them 
back to the kitchen. 

I must have taken longer than I'd thought for they 
had managed to get Ernie out of his wet clothes and — 
into dry ones, and covered him with a blanket. He 
didn’t open his eyes when I spoke; it was hard to tell in 
the dim light but I thought his lips had a bluish tinge. 
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“He’s nearly frozen,” Violet said, noting my expres- 

_ sion. “Probably get pneumonia out of it, but that’s cur- 
able with penicillin these days.” 

“If we can get him to some penicillin,” I said, my 

stiff. Woody brought a glass of water and held it to 


3 Frnie’s mouth; Ernie swallowed the tablet Violet gave 


; ‘him without opening his eyes, 


“We'll get him to it, in the morning,” Violet said. 
“How bad is the bridge?” 
“There’s a gaping hole in it . . . much too far to 


. jump across.” 


“We'd have known if lightning had struck it,” she 
said, but without much certainty. 

“Ernie ... Mr. Riordan ... he thought... 
someone had knocked out the supports.” 

It seemed to me that her skin had taken on a green- 
jsh cast, and it was stretched tightly over her skull, 
throwing deep shadows in the areas around her eyes 
and mouth. 

She and Woody looked at one another; some 
message passed between them, something I could not 
read. 

“Maybe something hot to drink would help him,” 


"she said after a moment. “Woody, there’s instant 
_ cocoa mix . . .” She didn’t wait for him to start get- 


ting out a sauce pan before she turned to me. “You'd 
_ better get out of here, first thing in the morning. It 
~ would be for the best.” 


t ,I felt a small spurt of anger. “I've been trying to get 
out of here ever since I got here! I’ve had the very 
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strong impression that someone didn’t want me to do 

that.” 

“Well, J want you to do it,” she said, with such 

grimness that I didn’t know what else to say to her. 
~“Vi, you were gone so long, what . . .” 

We turned to see Clifford, fully dressed although it 
was hours past his bedtime, standing in the doorway, 
He stopped, taking in the scene which could hardly 
have been expected at this time of the morning. His 
lips were loose, eyes staring at the nearly unconscious 
man in the recliner, and then coming to rest on the 
bloody rags im Violet’s hands, all that remained of 
Ernie’s trousers. 

Clifford’s shoulders sagged perceptibly. “Oh, God! 
Not another one! Is he dead?” 

Violet's voice crackled. “Of course he isn’t dead, 
you idiot! Would we be trying to warm him up if he 
were dead? He fell in the creek, was hurt on the 
tocks.” 

“What was he doing in the creek?” 

“Trying to get to town, apparently. They say the 
bridge is out, that someone knocked out the posts from 
underneath it. We can’t get out of here until morning, 
maybe not then, without some help.” 

“Vi,” the old man pleaded, lifting one arthritic hand 
in an unconscious gesture of supplication. “We've got 
to do something . . . did you get . . . did you find 
it?” 

She realized, too late, that she shouldn’t have let her 
eyes stray to the axe, which still lay on the table. 
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_ Again the hair prickled along my arms and on the 
_ back of my neck. Ernie lay as if asleep, breathing qui- 
_ etly, oblivious of what went on around him. All the 
_ wits you possess to stay alive, I thought, and doubted 
' that I had enough to do me much good. Surrounded 
es by people, yet more alone than I'd ever been in my 
life. Ernie was the only one I could trust, and Ernie 
___was more helpless than I was. 
Clifford hadn’t noticed my reaction to anything, nor 
fe his sister’s. He walked to the table and.picked up the 
axe, holding it to the light. 
© “Isthere...Imean... hasitgot .. .” 
: “Blood on it?” I asked bluntly, before I knew what 
Iwas going to say. “Yes, I'd like to know the answer 
to that, too.” 

_ _ Violet was a veritable death's head, but her voice 
__was well controlled. “Why should you think we're 

looking for blood?” 

_ “Blood? Why are you talking about blood? Has 

something happened?” 

ak Annie stood in the doorway, her hair towsled as if 
_ She’d just gotten up from her bed, clutching an old 
__ bathrobe around her ample middle. 
_ “No,” Violet said. “Nothing’s happened. I mean, 
Mr. Riordan had a fall and broke his leg, but care 
all. ” 

Fatigue made my knees suddenly sag; I wanted to 
sink into a chair, or better yet a bed behind a locked 
door, and sleep for ten hours. They were all here, now, 

_ all professing ignorance, or innocence, of whatever 
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was going on. Maybe Id be safe until morning back in 
™my room, but I wouldn’t have bet on it; and if I went 
I'd have to leave Ernie here alone. How could I do 
that? 

I couldn’t stand here, doing, saying nothing. It was 
a time for either strategic withdrawal or attack. I'd 
have preferred withdrawing; as that seemed impossi- 
ble, there was only one avenue left open to me. 

“What about the blood in the elevator?” I de- 
manded, and the line was crossed. 

I wasn’t sure, for a moment, whether or not they 
were going to stand up to the frontal assault. Clifford’s 
mouth wavered, but he pressed his lips together as if 

, sealing them. 

Violet’s chief reaction seemed to be anger, or per- 
haps it was sufficiently controlled to be called an- 
noyance. “I think you overstep yourself as a guest in 
this house. But we're all tired. Why don’t you get some 
rest and in the morning you can leave.” 

“Without Galen?” I demanded. “Where is he? 
What's happened to him?” 

“Galen’s always been able to take care of himself,” 
Violet said, yet I sensed a curious lack of conviction in — 
her words, 

Annie’s eyes moved from face to face. “What's 
| going on? What are you talking about? You mean 
Galen hasn’t turned up yet?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” 
“Oh. Well, he’s probably sitting out the storm in the 
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village. You wouldn’t expect a man to be out running 
- around in this, would you?” 

_ “There’s blood on the a t floor,” I said, “Quite 
_ alot of blood. I think it’s Galen’ 

_.  Anmnie’s round face eeaat ot in : howiidacaiains “Why 
ak should you think that? Vi, is it true? There’s blood in 

- the elevator?” 

Their eyes locked in some soundless contest, but 
_ which of them played which part was beyond my un- 
_ derstanding, 

3 “It's going to come out, you know,” I went on, com- 
" pelled to speak. “When I leave here I'll report Galen’s 
_ disappearance to the authorities. There'll be an investi- 
_ gation and they'll come here, they'll find him, wher- 
ever he is.” My eyes rested on the axe, the blade gleam- 
__ing in the eee the edge freshly honed and razor 
sharp. “If . . if that was... was used... if 
_ there’s blood on it, they'll be able to tell.” 
_ Clifford gave a sort of cry, the heel of one hand 
"pressed against his frail old chest. Immediately both of 
___ his sisters moved to help him, easing him into a chair, 
_ their hands rifling his pockets until Violet came up 
_ with a tiny plastic vial of white tablets. 

She put one into his mouth, while Annie turned to 
stare at me reproachfully. “He has a bad heart. You 
‘Shouldn’t upset him that way, saying such noteig 
per things. ” - 
EB I felt, rather wildly, as if 'd somehow withaaal on- 
" stage into the middle of a production of Arsenic and 
Old Lace. 
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“I don’t want to say horrid things, but some horrid 
things have happened in this house. A girl died here, 
or just outside the house, killed by . . .” I thrust out 
an arm toward the table, “. . . that, or one like it. 
Someone tried to kill me. And now Galen’s disap- 
cower and there’s enough blood in the elevator 

.” I stopped the rush of words, struggling for 
composure. “There’s a lot I don’t know,” I went on in 
a calmer tone. “But I know something has happened 
to Galen, and if... if you've... harmed him 

. you won't get away with it, this time.” 

Annie’s usually placid features contorted in a spasm 
of righteous indignation. “What are you saying? That 
you think Vi killed that girl and got away with it? 
Well, she didn’t, and the jury already said so, and they 

can’t do anything toher .. .” 

“Not for killing Laurel,” I admitted, wondering how 
long I could control the trembling of my knees, how 
long before Id fall flat on my face. “But there’s more 
than Laurel, now, there’s Galen.” 

“You don’t know for sure that anything’s happened 
to Galen,” she objected. “He always was a selfish, in- 
considerate boy . . . he’s probably gone off on his 
own, and when he’s ready he’ll come back.” 

“And the blood? Where did it come from? Nobody 
else in the house is bleeding by the bucketful, are 
they?” 

“You keep talking about all this blood. Has anyone 
else seen it?” 
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__ The kitchen fell silent. Woody, who had put milk on 
_ for cocoa, was watching us apprehensively, Not until it 
began to boil over the edge of the pan did he remem- 
ber the milk and reach out to turn off the flames, 
Violet ignored us, intent upon her brother, who sat 
; in a mute wrestling match with the pain in his chest, 
_ His face was gray and greasy with sweat, so it wasn’t 
4 just a diversionary tactic. 
_ “Go see for yourself,” I suggested. “Unless some- 
one’s cleaned it up, it’s still there. Enough so that I 
_ walked through it and carried enough to leave traces 
_ onthe rug in my room. Go and look.” 
She made no move to do so, looking instead to the 
_ boy behind me. “Are you making cocoa? Is there 
_ enough for all of us?” 
_ Violet brought a towel to wipe Clifford’s face, and 
_ after a few minutes the lines of suffering partially 
eased around his mouth. 
“Vi,” he said, and there was a plea in his voice. 

_ “Pil help you back to your room,” she said 
_ brusquely. “Annie, what are you running around for?” 
_ “My pills are missing. I came out of the bathroom 

_ and they were gone, and it’s time I could have another 

_ one. Ican’t sleep, otherwise.” 
| “They're on the table. We needed some for Mr. 
_ Riordan.” 

_ “Oh.” Her fat white fingers closed around the con- 

" tainer. “Maybe some of the cocoa, too, Woody?” 
Silently, he mixed her a cup. 
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“Well, if everyone will quiet down I'm going to try 
to get some rest,” she said, as if all our questions had 
been resolved, everything settled. 

“A good idea for everyone.” Violet was assisting 
Clifford to his feet. Her blue eyes swept over me. “In- 
cluding you. You look as if you need it.” : 

Ernie lay back in the recliner, eyes closed, face 
chalky. I glanced at him. “I can’t leave him here 
alone.” : 

“Woody will stay with him,” Violet said, 

I shook my head. “No; Let Woody go to bed. Tl 
stay.” I somehow managed to force my legs to move 
me across the room, to a smaller rocker which could 
be drawn up between Ernie’s chair and the kitchen 
range. 

Violet shrugged. “Suit yourself. We'll find a way to 
get across the creek in the morning, and you can leave. 
You can go to bed if you like, Woody, if she’s going to 
stay here with Mr. Riordan.” 

Woody gave her alook . . . along, urgent, but un 
interpretable look, and offered me a mug of steamin 
cocoa. I was glad I'd sat down before I took it; the first 
sip flowed through me, hot and sweet and welcom 
but emphasizing my weakness. 

Woody tipped his head in Ernie’s directi 
“S-s-some for him, t-t-too?” 

I took another swallow, reveling in the warmth of it, 
and nodded. “I'll try to get some into him. And . . . 
thank you, Woody.” 
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He bobbed his head with a shy smile . . + the first 
: Td seen on his face. 
_ Ignoring the rest of them, who milled around col- 
' lecting' their belongings and hot drinks before leaving, 
_I spoke quietly to Ernie. His lids fluttered and he _ 
_ stared at me through rather glazed, myopic eyes. It - 
___was only then that I realized he’d lost his glasses dur- 
_ ing the escapade and that he couldn’t see very far 

pethout them. 
“Could you drink some of this? It might make you 
feel better. 2 
__ I held the cup for him, letting him sip at it. 
‘Someone turned off the overhead light; there was still 
the crackling fire in the open-topped stove, and one 
_ small lamp burning beside Ernie’s chair. 

_ When he had drained the cup Erie let his head 
fall ~ ‘against the cushions. “Good,” he murmured. 


as The codeine was helping, I thought. Maybe he 
_ could sleep, which would be the best possible thing for 
him until we could get him to a hospital. 

_ I pulled my own rocker closer to his, stuck a few 
more chunks of wood into the flames, and prepared to 
ake myself as comfortable as I could for the remain- 
der of the night, It was only when I had tugged off my 
wet tennis shoes and tucked my feet up under me to 
warm them that I noticed the table was bare. 

The axe was gone. 
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Ernie had fallen into a heavy sleep. I made myself a 
_ second cup of cocoa with the remains of the milk and 
- huddled in the chair to drink it. 

_ Why had Violet gone out into the rain to get the 
_ axe? And was it she or one of the others who had 
taken it now? 

_ The kitchen was warm and comfortable, and I had 
_ seldom been more tired, but sleep was out of the ques- 
~ tion. I had thought, a few hours ago, that I was in the 

_ worst of possible predicaments. How much worse off 
__was I now! For I knew there was no way out of here 

for me, at least not without daylight and help from 

someone else . . . and now there was Emie, who 

ppoabsin’tj join me‘in any attempt to escape. 

___ My thoughts wandered, touching on them all, spec- 

- ulating, sorting, and eventually, returning to Galen. 

_ Violet had assured me that in the morning she would 

_ be happy to have me go. Would they really allow me 

to do it, knowing that I intended to initiate a police in- 

Vestigation into Galen’s disappearance? 

f "Where could he have gone? He was not in the shed, 
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not in the house. Or had we missed some small corner? 
In my mind, beginning at the top of the house, I went 

over every conceivable hiding place big enough to 

hold a man . . . or a man’s crumpled body. It was a 
large house, and the process took some time, checking | 
off closets, baths, everything. In a house of odd angles, 

constructed much in the way of spokes around a cen- 

tral hub of a wheel, there might be nooks and crannies 

we hadn’t discovered. But they would have to be secret 

compartments, nothing with visible doors opening into 
rooms or corridors, and how would I locate anything 

like that? 

My startled exclamation brought Ernie awake. 

“What's the matter?” 

Scarcely pausing to note that he sounded stronger 
and looked better for his rest, I leaned forward toward _ 
him, speaking eagerly in a low voice. 

“Tve just thought of a place we didn’t look for 
Galen . . . atleast, I didn’t!” 

a “The tool shed?” His eyes were nearsightedly fixed 

._ on my face. “I thought of that, but I didn’t see any 
_ Way to get into it.” 

“No . . . the shed was unlocked when we came 
back; Violet had been out there to get the axe. The 
place was empty. No, in the basement, that little stage 
where the musicians sat to play for the balls! The cur- 
tians were closed when we went down there, remem- 
ber, and then the lights were going off and on, and it 
made me nervous . . . I never thought about opening 
the curtains any more than if they’d been draperies at 
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a W w. But there’s space back there . . . we ought 
9 have looked. I ought to go and look now.” 
_ “No.” His voice had regained its authority. “Not by 
_yourself. When we get out of here you can tell the po- 
fice and let them look; if he’s there he’s dead, you 
know that, don’t you? Finding him in a hurry doesn’t 
matter any more. Have they all gone to bed?” 

_ “They all left, that’s all I know.” I hesitated, then 
told him the important thing. “One’ of them took the 
axe, too.” 

_ “You don’t know which one?” 
” “I didn’t see anybody take it. Ernie, those codeine 
tablets we gave you . . . the bottle was unopened. 
Annie hadn’t taken any of them. Yet she made an 
a fuss about someone getting them for her, said 
“she only had one tablet left for a dose around noon. 
She ought to have taken . . . oh, two or three of 
them, by this time, if her back was still hurting.” 
“You think her back wasn’t painful, then? That she 
was faking that accident?” 


rea any conclusions. Codeine isn’t omnia you 
take any oftener than you have to; if Annie’s pain had 
sened she wouldn’t have wanted to take any more 
necessary to make it bearable. Yet if she were ac- 
tually in severe pain, as she contended she was, would 
‘she have gone all these hours without taking anything, 
when relief was there in the small white tablets? 
__ “What are we going to do?” I asked at last. 
“Maybe they'll let you go in the morning, the way 
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they said,” Ernie told me, but I don’t think he believed 
it. I know I didn’t. 

After a time he dozed off again, and I replenished 
the fire. The storm was passing, I thought, lifting my 
head to listen. I no longer heard the wind at all. Now 
that I was moving around I began to feel hunge: 
pangs. I hadn’t been in a mood for eating at dinner 
time. A sandwich, I thought, I'd paid for part of the 
food, I needn’t feel guilty about a sandwich, especially 
when I wouldn’t be around long enough to need any’ 
more after dawn. 

The bread was homemade, unsliced. And when I 
went to get a knife to cut it, I made another somewhat 
unpleasant discovery. There was not a sharp knife in 
the entire kitchen. Not one, not so much as a paring 
knife. 

There had been knives, earlier. I'd seen Violet using 
them. What did that mean? The knives, the axe. Did 
Violet have them all? What did she intend to do with 


There was a sound in the hallway outside the’ 
kitchen doorway, and I spun toward it, heart suddenl 
pounding. Someone was out there, watching, listening, 
preparing for . . . what? 

Ernie slept on, unhearing, and I took a few rapid 
steps toward the door. My shoes were drying near the 
fire, and my bare feet didn’t give me away. He didn’t 
have time to retreat when I stepped into the hall. 

Woody was there, crouched in the shadows, fighting 
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sleep. He scrambled to his feet, startled, stifling an- 
other of the sneezes that had caught my attention. 

__ “What are you doing out here?” I demanded, begin- 
ning to shake with relief that it wasn’t someone stalk- 


- “§-s-she told me to watch.” 
_ “Watch? Watch me? What for?” 
He only shook his head. a was such an effort 


_ “Are you alone?” 
He nodded. For a few seconds I stared at him, once 
speculating. Did I have anything to fear from 
this boy? He had been only sitting here in the dark, - 
_ trying not to fall asleep, watching me. To see that I 
_ didn’t do anything I wasn’t supposed to? Or to see that 
_ no one came near me? 
Anyway, I thought, if he’d wanted to kill us he 
. prieht easily have done so out there on the hillside 
” . Ernie was nearly dead already when I found him, 
Spad I had no doubts that the sounds I had heard be- 
_ hind me had been Woody, following me all the way 
_... a push from one of those strong arms and I'd 
"have joined Ernie in the river, and no one would ever 
have known we hadn’t gone in on our own. 
_ “Woody,” I said impulsively, “you know we've been 
ooking for Galen, don’t you? Mr. Elliot?” 
' He nodded. 
~ “Well, I've thought of a place where we didn’t look 
"for him. Will you go with me, to . . . to see?” 
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His mind was bright enough to grasp the implica- 
tions of that, for his face paled, He considered warily. 
“Where?” 

“Downstairs. In the ballroom.” 

He shook his head. “Nobody in.the b-b-ballroom.” 

“Behind the curtain, in the bandstand. Did you look 
there?” 

He rubbed a hand across his mouth, “N-n-no.” 

“Will you go with me to look?” 

For answer he raised his head and looked down the 
length of the darkened hallway, then back into the 
dimly lit kitchen where Ernie slept his drugged sleep. 
He swallowed audibly. — 

“Y-y-you’re going to go down there?” 

I wasn’t sure I was, unless he came along, but I nod- 
ded firmly. 

“S-s-she said to watch you,” he told me finally, re- 
luctantly. - 

'“Who said?” I asked, but I didn’t need the answer. 
It was Violet he responded to, Violet to whom he felt 
loyalty. “Was it Violet who told you to follow me 
outside?” , 

He hesitated only briefly, then nodded. 

“Why? What were you supposed to do?” 
_ “J-j-just watch,” he said, and that was all I could — 

get out of him. 

We walked in darkness toward the stairway, but I 
wasn’t about to descend to the basement without — 
lights. “Where’s the switch?” I asked, and the next 
thing I knew the main chandelier that dangled from 
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the third story to hang in the center of the stairwell 

__ was blazing with dozens of bulbs. I had never seen it 
lit before, and under other circumstances I would have 
been impressed by it. Now, however, all I wanted was 
light to see where I was going, to go there and get back 
___ as quickly as possible. 

: Woody kept pace with me, his shoes clattering on 
the marble. I was still barefooted, and the floors were 
cold, but I wouldn’t take time to go back. My sneakers 
wouldn’t be dry yet, anyway, I thought. 

The great chandelier lit our way until we had nearly 
reached the bottom of the stairway; then Woody acti- 

vated another switch for the lower level. Now that I 
was here I began to wonder why; if Ernie was right, if 
Galen were already dead, it didn’t matter how soon we 
found him, did it? Yet somehow I had to know, and 
although the heavy knot of dread grew in my stomach 

' it was as if I were propelled by an invisible hand in the 
~ { direction of the ballroom. 

: My mouth was dry, my pulses racing, as we crossed 
the threshold into the ballroom. To our left the mid- 
night blue velvet draperies covered the opening into 
_ the bandbox; at the last minute I found I could not 
| pull the cord to draw them back. 

It was Woody who did it, reaching past me for the 

_ golden tassel, releasing a coating of dust into our faces 

as the draperies slid protestingly apart. 

_ And there he was . . . poor Galen, who had hoped 

—_ for so much, and found so little . . . Galen, changed 
_ into a long-sleeved shirt for his walk to town, lying 
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face down between the little velvet-covered chairs 
which had served for the musicians. A~music stand 
had been overturned nearby, but it wasn’t that which 
gave the scene such a macabre air. 4 

It was the handle of the sturdy kitchen knife which 
protruded from his back, and the stains in the pale yel- 
low shirt... dark, dried stains, looking brown 
rather than red. The same color as the smear my san- 
dal had left on the white rug in my room. 

I didn’t know what I felt. I had been sure, for a 
number of hours, that something terrible had hap- 
pened to Galen. I had loved him, once, long ago; and 
though I had been shocked and angry at his deception 
I could not hate him. How do you hate a man who has 
been struck down in a bloody and brutal manner? | 
_ Woody made a strange gurgling sound; I turned to- 

ward him but he was already running toward the door. 
I heard him collide with someone . . . there was an 
explosive exhalation of breath, and I heard a strangled 


I had no wish to remain here with what was left of 
Galen; I felt a fresh flood of terror as I moved after the 
boy, to find him entangled with Violet, stammering 
out to her what we had found. 

She looked past him, her face aging before my eyes, 
“Ts it true? You've found Galen?” 

“With a knife in his back. Look, there’s got to be an 
endtothis .. .” 

“She’s right. There must be an end.” Clifford’s voice 
wavered, as did his steps when he tottered down the 
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stairs toward us. “We can’t be still any longer, Vi, we 
can’t goon thisway . . .” 

She turned on him, eyes blazing, voice fierce. 
“You'll do as I say, the way you always have, the way 
Father told us to do!” | 
_ He seemed to shrink, his paper-thin old hand cling- 
ing to the stair railing above us, but he held himself as 
straight as he could. “No. No, forty-eight years is long 
ia poet. Vi. I don’t want to die this way, not knowing 
. + + please, Vi, tell the truth. Father’s been dead for 
years; he doesn’t know what’s happened, he couldn’t 
have meant for things to turn out this way; what he 
wanted doesn’t count any more . . . not with that girl 

' dead, andnow Galen .. .” 

_ ~ Violet moved toward him, Woody and I right be- 
hind her. Dimly I was aware that my feet were icy, but 
- no more so than the rest of me. Violet seemed to strain 
_ every fiber of her small body with anger and determi- 
_ nation, but she was only one old woman, certainly not 
as strong asI was... 

‘ I didn’t know what she meant to do when she 
_ feached Clifford, but I intended to do everything I 
_ could to get the truth out of him, regardless of her re- 
sistance. He was frightened, he was old and sick, he 
_ Was ready to talk . . . and I was determined that he 
should do so. 
___ I didn’t see anything; it was Woody, furthest up the 
_ Stairs, who must have caught the movement above us. 
_ He gave a hoarse cry and threw himself sideways, and 
 linstinctively did the same. 
_ The magnificent chandelier, with its dozens of blaz- 
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ing globes, suddenly went out and came plunging 
down the stairwell. It crashed, hundreds of pounds of 
it, almost where we were standing. 

I was struck by flying glass and heard Clifford cry 
out in pain; the sound of metal and breaking crystal 
striking the marble stairs was incredible, deafening. 
There was enough light from the basement level to see 
the mess; I was afraid to move for fear of lacerating 
my feet in all that shattered glass, but Woody was al- 
ready moving throngh it, reaching for Violet. 

She had been knocked down the stairs; for a mo- 
ment I thought she was dead. By the time Woody 
reached her, however, she was already pushing herself _ 
into a sitting position, holding a hand to her bleeding 
head. She sat there, dazed, appearing unaware of us. 

Tentatively I put out a hand to brush clear a spot _ 
where I could step; tiny slivers pricked at me and I 
drew back. Overhead Ernie was shouting, although his 
words were indistinguishable. I didn’t have the breath, 
yet, to shout back. - 
“Woody ...can you tell him... we're 
BU en” 

I didn’t get to finish the sentence. Another missile 

was launched at us: a secofid of the heavy marble 

urns, this one not breaking on the initial impact but 
bounding and skidding on the stairs, natrowly missing 

both Clifford and me before it rolled to a halt on the 

far side of the basement hall. I stared at it, unbeliev- 

ing, then looked upward into the darkness. 

She was up there . . . Annie . . . determined to 
kill us all. 
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For a time it was touch and go, whether or not she’d 
_ make it. I couldn’t worry about Ernie and how fright- 
_ ened he would be at the crashing of the chandelier and 
the urns. There was a second urn, not long after the 
_ first, when Woody once more tried to take a few steps 
upward. 
' “Come back,” Violet told him, reaching for his arm 
_ with a hand bleeding from a dozen cuts. “Get out of 
_ her way . . . she'll kill you.” 
_ The boy’s ‘face was bloodless, and I remembered, 
_ fleetingly, that he had seen his own mother murdered, 
~ and his father a suicide. He had also found Laurel, 
_ and now Galen . . . too much for a boy to see... 
_ too much for anyone. 
___ Clifford took a step toward me, debris crunching 
__ under his feet. He was pale and frightened, but at least 
_ he wasn’t having a heart attack. Although if this-didn’t 
bring one on, nothing would, I thought. I put up a 
_ hand to steady him, helping him down to'the step on 
_ which I stood. 
_ “I can’t walk through that,” I told him, - 
_ Drawing Woody with her, Violet retreated to the 
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lower level, kicking aside the larger fragments of glass 
and twisted metal and shards of the second urn, 

“There’s a broom,” she told the boy. “In the closet, 
over there next to the furnace room.” 

He moved to get it, quickly, and used it to clear a 
path for me. Even so I felt a few more of the slivers h 
had overlooked, but what were a few particles of glass 
compared to a chandelier-or an urn on one’s head? 

Violet was the last one down, She paused, several 
steps from the bottom, and shouted up into the dark- 
ness. 

“Annie! Annie, stop what you’re doing and come 
down here!” 

For an instant I hoped she might obey, but seconds 
later we heard an angry laugh. 

“Come down! For what? You've changed your 
mind, haven’t you? You aren't going to keep your 
promise, you're going to tell on me!” 

Violet’s voice was strong, but she clung to the rail- 
ing as if she would fall. “No one will hurt you, Annie. 
No one.” | 

“You're lying! You’re lying, I know it! Just the way 
you lied to me about the money!” 

“I didn’t lie to you,” Violet told her. “I said w 
would get the money if Galen didn’t marry... 


couldn’t help it that he did.” 
“But if she’s dead . . . and he’s dead . . . will w 
still get the money?” 


Violet hesitated too long; when she called bac 
“Yes, I think so,” Annie wasn’t buying it. 
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4 “You're pings: she accused again. “I heard what 
Clifford said - he wants you to tell everybody. You 
swore you'd never ‘tell, Vi, you promised Father!” 

“Yes.” Violet spoke bitterly, more to herself than to 
"her sister higher in the house. “I promised him, and I 
‘tried to keep my promise. But he couldn’t know you'd 
x lo it again . . . he couldn’t have expected me to let 
you kill again, sad again . . . There’s no way out, 
Annie. No way I can save you. You shouldn’t have 


pein: You shouldn’t have tried to hurt his wife.” 


ing any more people won’t do you any good! You 
‘can’t get away with it, not any more, don’t you see 


better go in the ballroom,” she said. “We'll be safer 

The ballroom, where Galen was . . . but she was 
Tight, as was shortly proved when another of those 
horrible urns came hurtling toward us. We had some 
Warning, as it made an ungodly racket on the stairway; 
We moved rapidly to the ballroom and shuddered at 
he impact a moment later. 
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“How many of those damned things are there?” I 
demanded, my voice shaking, as I leaned against a 
wall and lifted a foot to probe for glass in the largest of 
the cuts there. 

“Twelve,” Violet said. “Four of them already 
broken.” 

Eight to go. And what else would she find to bom- 
bard us with, when those were gone? We were safe so 
long as we stayed in the ballroom, but sitting ducks if 
we tried to go up the stairs. And the stairs were the 
only way out of here, unless we used the elevator, 
which would give clear notice of its movements, 

The glass pricked my fingers and I removed it and 
wiped the blood on my dress. What did a dress matter, 
in these circumstances? I could no longer hear Ernie 
and hoped he wouldn’t try to leave the kitchen. No 
faster than he could manage to move with that 
smashed leg, Annie would get him for sure. 

Violet sent one expressionless glance into 
bandbox. “Close the curtains,” she told Woody, 
he obeyed. 

There were chairs up there, chairs we might ha 
sat in, but no one made any move to bring them d 
into the ballroom itself. I slid to the floor and began 
search for more glass splinters, a rather hopeless 

“You should never have come here,” Violet told 
me, taking up a position beside the door where 
could watch the stairs but easily dodge any 
missiles sent in our direction. 

My laughter was more hysteria than amusement. 
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‘never wanted to come here! I did my best to get away! 
How can you blame me for the fact that your sister's a 
_ demented murderer?” 

“She’s not,” Violet began, but Clifford interjected 

"his own words. He had settled on the floor, too, and 

was shaking broken glass out of his hair and clothing. 

; “Violet, Violet, it’s too late! Too late! Annie’s in- 
“sane, she’s been insane for years . . . it won't make it 

“untrue to deny it.” 

“Forty-eight years,” I said slowly, drawing that 

out of my memory. “She killed that other girl 

, . . what was her name? Mary Lee Short . . . forty- 

tight years ago?” 

“With Father’s hunting knife,” Clifford said tiredly, 

E before Violet could prevent him from speaking. 

_ “Stabbed her, over and over and over . . .” He closed 
his eyes briefly. “He found her . . . Father did . 

and he said we must protect her. He got rid of het 

dress, and her shoes . . .” A shudder ran through his 

frail old body. “He said we couldn’t let them lock her 

? . but it would have been better. We could have 

lived like human beings, the rest of us . . . not shut 
“up away from the world this Ways <4 it wasn’t our 

- fault Annie was insane, but we’ve paid for it. For 

osty-eight years.” 

a : stared at them in amazement. “But you let her run 

. how could you have let her run loose?” 

He seemed not to have heard me. “There was a girl 
‘once, who was going to marry me. I wanted to marry 
her, very much. She was such a soft, pretty little thing. 
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But when Annie killed Mary Lee, how could I? How 
could I take care of Annie, the way Father said we had 
to do? How could I be sure there wasn’t insanity in the 
whole family, maybe even in me? Father must have 
been i insane, himself, to have made us promise what he 
did . 

“Tt weaitt Violet who killed Laurel, it was Annie,” 
I said slowly, working it out in my mind> “Something 
to do with money . . . but it wasn’t money the first 
time, was it? She didn't kill Mary Lee for money?” 

Violet’s long sigh was in resignation. “She killed 
Mary Lee for a worthless young man named Calvin 
Morris. She was engaged to marry Cal, although she’ 
hadn’t told Father . . . he wouldn’t have let her do it, 


. . - and Cal couldn’t see anyone else for her. He 
didn’t even bother to_break his engagement to Annie 
. he just started seeing Mary Lee. Annie . . , 
she wasn’t stable, she couldn’t bear it . . . she thought 
if she killed the girl Cal would come back to her. 
didn’t, of course. There was another girl, eventually 
someone whose father was richer than ours and the 
girl was prettier . . . although Annie was very pretty, 
too, when she was a girl.” 
“She killed Mary Lee, and your father knew it an¢ 
made you promise to protect her. How could he have 
expected such a thing of you!” ; 
The lines became more deeply etched in her face, 
“He knew what he asked . . . but he also knew what 
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sort of place a mental institution was. He couldn't bear 
the thought of Annie in a place like that.” 
— then she killed Laurel . . . why did she kill 


: “Violet didn’t seem to mind talking now; in fact, I 
tho ght the words had been dammed up in her for so 
slong that they were pushing themselves out in a sort of 


mR * "Because Laurel was going | to marry Galen, of 
course. And we’d lose the money.” 

_ I tried to fit the pieces together, “The money — 
father . . . Galen’s grandfather . . . had left . 

but I thought it was all gone, all spent.” 

_ She inhaled deeply, painfully. “What he left to us 
was gone. But there was a trust fund. He didn’t leave 
anything to Galen outright . . . he never approved of 

him, constantly fought with him and upbraided him 

for the scrapes he got into . . . but he was, after all, 
an Elliot . . . Henry’s son. So Father left a trust fund 

+ with the provision that if, by Galen’s thirtieth 

i aeay he was satisfactorily married to a decent 

. with his friend Fred Alldred to decide 

Whether or not he met those conditions . . . the 


‘still consorting with loose women, still in trouble with 
the law, the money would revert to us . . . Clifford 
Annie and me. Galen wasn’t to know about the 
ision, but we found out about it... I came 
tross a copy of the will in the safe in Father’s room 
ter his death. We didn’t tell Galen, of course.” 
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“But someone did.” I searched my memory once 
_ more for the name on the letter. “Marilyn Stone. 
Someone named Marilyn Stone knew it.” 

“Fred’s secretary. I suppose,” Violet said with a 
bitter twist to her thin lips, “she told Galen in the hope 
of being paid for the information. I told Fred once 
that girl wasn’t to be trusted.” 

The enormity of what these people had counten-~ 
anced for Annie’s sake overwhelmed me. Giving up all 
personal lives and happiness to keep her here, protect 
her from the justice that would have been meted out 
by the authorities, or from a mental institution . . . 

“But if you knew she was capable of going into a 
rage and killing someone how did you dare let her run 


free?” I asked, feeling dazed. 

Violet gave me a long stare . . . indignant, resent- 
ful. “She didn’t do anything else . . . for forty-seven 
years she didn’t do anything else.” 


“That's not true, Vi,” Clifford put in. “Why not 
admit it? It’s too late, there’s nothing more we can do 
for Annie, not any more.” 

Violet closed her lips stubbornly, and Clifford 
turned to speak directly to me. “She killed things . 
small animals, pets. We didn’t know, at first. Some of 
them only disappeared and we didn’t find them. Then 

-” A tremor shook his slight frame. “Well, we 
began to find them. A favorite cat, Violet’s dog . . 
so we couldn’t have any more animals.” 

“But she didn’t hurt. people,” Violet intecroptnds ; 
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“And she didn’t run free, exactly. We kept a close eye 
on her. Until . . . until a year ago.” 
“Until she killed Laurel.” I glanced at Woody, who 
_ was crouched beside Violet, looking up at her with 
_ God knew what written in his eyes. 
_ “Before that,” Clifford said. “We ought to have 
done something then, but we thought we could keep 
on controlling her.” He tapped at his stiff leg, out- 
stretched before him. “She did this . . . came at me 
with an axe, nearly cost me my leg. I told the doctor 
I'd done it myself, accidentally . . . but I shouldn't 
_ have let Vi talk me into that. If she’d been stopped 
then, if we'd told, Annie’d never have hurt that girl.” 
“We promised Father,” Violet was stiff, unbending, 
_ peering out into the hallway, listening for any indica- 
‘tion that Annie was moving around out there. “Galen 
shouldn’t have brought the girl here . . . he only 
wanted to gloat, to show us that we wouldn’t be get- 
ting the money after all.” _ 

“But it wasn’t her fault . . . Laurel. She was a nice 
little thing.” Clifford leaned toward me in his earnest- 
ness to make me understand. “We watched her closer, 
_ you know, after that. We locked up the tool shed, kept 
everything out of reach . . . but she slipped into my 
- room and got the key that night. Annie can move like 
_ a ballet dancer when she wants to . . . you wouldn’t 

beliéve how strong she is, how light on her: feet. She 
took the key, and got the axe again... and that 

poor little girl was dead.” 
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I licked my lips, glancing toward the blue drapery 
that hid her latest atrocity. I mustn’t think about Galen 
as a man, as a former husband, as a man I had loved 
- + - Not yet, not while I still had to think of some way 
out of this. 

“But you let her keep on going to town by herself 
- » » how did you dare?” 

“After the trial we didn’t have much choice,” 
Clifford said apologetically. “I couldn’t walk it . . . 
and after a few times Violet had to stop going. They 
said such terrible things . . . threw things at her . 
refused to wait on her in the stores. Annie only went in 
the day time. She never did anything in public, not 
while anyone was watching her. We thought it would 
be all right.” 

“And when Galen brought me here . . . he didn’t 
want to bring me, you know, it was a series of mis- 
haps, and Annie insisted that we come . . . she tri 
to kill me, and then Galen . . .” 

“She has her own brand of logic,” Violet told me, 
not looking at us but intent on the outer hallway. “ 
suppose she figured out, finally, that the best way 
stop us from losing the money was to get rid of Galen 
himself. It’s not long to his thirtieth birthday . . . i 
would have been too late, after that, if he were 
ried to you.” 

I couldn’t tell them, not yet, that he hadn't 
married to me, after all. If our attempted reconcilia- 
_ tion had “taken,” no doubt the marriage would ha’ 
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‘held out until after he’d collected the inheritance, at 


“But all the evidence was that you'd killed Laurel,” 
[said to Violet. “And you let them think it.” 
She gave me a fierce look of denial. “I said it wasn’t 
“true, that I'd been up there in the kitchen all evening. ~ 
And I was.” 
“But her blood was all over your dress . . .” 
“Annie’s dress. We often both made dresses of the 
“same material, it’s cheaper that way. I found her trying 
to burn it because of the blood . . . do you think I'm 
so stupid I couldn’t have thought of something better, 
if it had been me? There was nothing to do but try to 
finish burning it, then, but it was too wet and there 
wasn’t enough time before the police came. There was 
nothing I could do. Nothing.” 
_ “But you let everyone think you’d done it, when it 
was Annie . . . youletthem stone you . . .” 
_ “Father made her promise,” Clifford said softly. 
“To protect Annie, to take care of her. Vi always kept 
her promises. And now it’s all over, isn’t it? Forty- 
eight years wasted, and it’s all over? Isn’t it?” 
_ “Yes,” I said, and wondered if we were all over, 
too, along with Annie. 
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“Someone has to stop her,” I said. 

Violet gave a savage snort of laughter, totally with- 
out humor. “How? She's up there, waiting for someone 
_ to try to climb those stairs, and she’ll push off another 
_of the urns. It would be suicide to try it.” 
_ “There’s the elevator. Yes, I know it makes a noise 
so she can hear it coming, but she’s only one person, 
and there are four of us. She can’t be keeping track of 
"the elevator and also ready to bomb us with urns.” 

_ “And if someone gets up there, what do you expect 
_ to do? The bridge is out, the river is impassable.” 

_ “There must be some way to subdue her, between the 
t four of us.” 

“Clifford’s useless . . . he can’t move fast enough, 
with that stiff knee, and with his heart . . . he might 


with it. And she’s stronger than I am... far 
stronger. I hid the knives, and the axe .. .” She 
licked her lips, eyes jumping between Clifford and 
“me. “I forgot the axe, in the kitchen, when he had that 
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My voice sounded hollowly in the big room. “It’s 
gone now.” 

“Then she has it again. No one will get it away from 
her . . . noone.” 

I glanced wildly around the ballroom, which was 
far from festive place now. “There aren't any windows 
here, but there are some in the little lavatories, in the 
Storage rooms . . .” 


places at the same time.” | 
“And when you get through? Where will you go?” 
She was grim in her despair; her hair was coming out 
of its bun and straggled untidily about her drawn face, 
“There must be some way... something w 
could use to cross the bridge . . planks or som 
thing...” 
But there was nothing. Nothing to assure us a way 
out of these grounds. Nothing to guarantee anyone 
safe climb out of the cellar. I could try it myself, but 
couldn’t very well insist that one of them try, too, 
There was a sudden thunderous crashing sound as 
another of the urns bore down upon us; Violet dodg 
-but not soon enough, and when the reverberati 
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died away she stood looking at a hand bloodied by a 
fiying chunk of marble. She was shaking so that I 
thought she would fall. 

~ “Woody ... they can’t do anything, either of 
them. Will you help me?” 

The boy stared at me, then back at Violet. She gave 
him no sign . . . no approval, no counter-command, 
He sighed almost inaudibly. 

_ “What?” 

“Tf you'll take the elevator up, the noise of it should 
distract her. I'm not sure what would be best. . . 
going all the way up, or what. Depends on where she 
‘is, and I don’t know how to tell that . . .” 

“She’s on the landing between the first and second 
floors,” Violet said. When we looked at her she eluci- 
dated. “I recognized that last urn . . . it’s a slightly 
' different pattern in the marble than the others. That's 
_ where she was a minute ago, on the landing.” 

_ “Then you’d have a chance of stopping and getting 
out on the first floor. She can’t know where it will stop. 
‘If you could get out of the house, go anywhere, do 
anything, to get help. In the meantime I'll try to get up 
the stairs, with the same thing in mind . . . to get out 
‘of the house. If nothing else, whoever gets free can 
ide on the grounds until daylight and then go down 
a g the creek; there must be some spot where you 
uld see a house, signal or something . . .” 
“It goes close to the Miller’s house,” Violet said, 
ut half a mile down. But they probably wouldn’t 
ar you.” 
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“We've got to try it, try something. We can’t sit here 
waiting until Annie devises a way to kill us all.” 

“You can’t get up the stairs. She has all the lights on 
now, she'll spot you the minute you put a foot on that 
bottom step.” 

“The lights . . . the lights! Of course, they give 
her an advantage, dop’t they? But what if they were 
off? Where’s the fuse box? Is it down here some- 
where?” 

For the first time a flicker of hope touched Violet’s 
face. “In the furnace room. Just inside the door.” 

_ It wasn’t anything spectacular in the way of a plan, 
but it was the best we had. If only I had shoes, be- 
cause I would have to negotiate those glass-strewn 
Stairs... 

Violet looked down at her own feet. “I wear sixes, 
Could you get your feet into them?” 

I did, although it wasn’t comfortable, but I thought 
it preferable to slashing my bare feet with glass. frag- 
ments. And so it was decided. Woody would move to 
the elevator, which he could do without being detected 
by the watcher above. Violet would throw the main 
Switch as soon as she heard the elevator stop. (She 
couldn’t do it until then without trapping Woody be- 
tween floors.) Then I would start up the stairs, If 
either Woody or I managed to get past Annie and free 
of the house we would make for the creek and hope to 
attract someone’s attention as soon as it was daylight. 

I tried not to'think of what it would be like out 
there, especially without a raincoat and in shoes t 
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‘gmall for my feet, but it was better than sitting here 
“Jike duck pins, waiting for one of those gigantic bowl- 
jng balls to be rolled down the stairs at us. 
J moved as near the foot of the stairway as I could 
‘without attracting notice from above, already dis- 
mayed by the crunching sounds as I moved. How 
‘could I navigate my way through all that debris 
without broadcasting to Annie exactly where I was at 
all times? 
 L looked over my shoulder, first one way, then the 
other. Woody had pushed the button for the elevator; 
{heard it beginning to descend from the level above 
‘us. I heard, too, Annie’s startled and angry exclama- 
‘tion and the quick patter of her feet. Violet stood in 
the doorway tothe furnace room, her hand on the 
_-main switch. 
_ I tried to memorize the pattern of the remains of the 
chandelier and the marble urns . . . the last one had 
swept a trail down through the twisted metal and shat- 
tered glass . . . and closed my eyes for a moment to 
~ make them less blind when the lights went out. 
{heard the click of the switch, and a second furious 
expletive from Annie, and without waiting any further 
began to move up the broad, shallow steps. 
__Byen with shoes on, the trip was not without haz- 
"ards. Many of the broken bulbs and jagged edges of 
the chandelier were inches or even several feet above 
_ the steps; I felt something slice through the side of my © 
"leg but kept going, ears straining for clues to where 
_ Annie was. I had almost forgotten the twisted ankle 
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but it reannounced its presence, not making things any 
easier. 

I dislodged something that clattered away from me; 
. immediately Annie shouted, closer than I expected, 
“What are you doing?” 

My breathing suspended, I waited with rapidly 
pounding heart, wondering how I could possibly get 
up as far as those French doors that opened to the 
outside, It was hopeless; she could hear every move I 
made... 

And then, from behind me, began the most horrible 
racket imaginable. For a few seconds I didn’t under- 
stand what they were doing . . . rattling coal in a 
shuttle, smashing more glass? 

They were covering the sounds that I made! 

Once I realized that, I moved . . . running, heed- 
less of the cuts and scratches inflicted on my legs, 
thinking only of reaching those French doors before 
Annie could intercept me, praying she would be con- 
fused by the noise and movement in two different 
areas, that she would not be able to see me in the dark, 

Seconds later, I ran smack into her solid form. . 

We both grunted, gasped, and threw out our arms 
to save ourselves. 

For a wild few minutes we teetered there on the 
_~ landing, only feet from the doors and freedom; I heard 
| Erie shouting my name, and Woody yelling some- 
thing, too, and the din from the basement. was ear 
splitting. 
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_ “You won’t get away with it,” Annie said viciously, 
and I heard a peculiar swishing sound that raised the 
_ hair on my head even before I identified it . . . Annie 
was swinging the axe, and it had missed| my head by 
‘onlyinches... 

The power evident in that swing . . . even though 
I could only hear rather than see it . . . was incredi- 
ble. Sheer terror sent the adrenalin coursing through 
_ my veins; I remembered what Annie had done to Lau- 
“rel, and to Galen, and to a girl named Mary Lee, 
nearly fifty yearsago .. . 

__ I stepped quickly to one side, hoping to heaven it 
‘was the best direction to take, and once more collided 
with the woman I sought to avoid. 

Her hand closed on my wrist, and it was true; I was 
amazed at the strength in Annie’s arm, the strength of 
madness. I sensed the motion as she lifted the other 
hand, and I knew that the axe would be descending 
again and that this time she knew precisely where I 
was. 

“Dauna? Dauna, are you all right?” 

It was Ernie, so close that Annie was startled; she 
didn’t release me but she did half turn toward the 
speaker and she forgot to grip with her full strength. I 
jerked against her, hard; when the axe came down its 
_blade shaved my shoulder but she had put her entire 
weight behind the blow and this was her undoing, 

She had used too much force, and she couldn’t stop 
‘the forward movement. Had the axe struck me 
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squarely my weight might have been enough to hold 
her back. As it was, she lost her footing and pitched 
“past me into that lethaldebris. 

Sometimes, even yet, I wake from a nightmare, 
bathed in sweat and panting, to hear that scream ring- 
ing in my ears. 

When it died away the house was totally silent. 
Violet and Clifford had stopped their -racket; all I 
could hear was my own ragged, labored breathing. 

“Where the hell are the lights?” Ernie asked fu- 
riously. 

They came on when Violet found the switch ... 
all of them Annie had turned on throughout the center 
of the house, everything but the great chandelier 
which lay smashed and twisted, blocking the stairway. 

Ernie, with a blanket draped around him and drag- 
ging the injured leg, supported himself on the balus- 
trade above, looking down on me. 

“Are you all right?” 

If I looked anywhere near as bad as he did, it’s hard 
to see how he could have accepted my affirmative 
reply. His mouth relaxed a bit, however, and his eyes 
strayed beyond me. They prepared me for what I 
would see when I turned. 

That, too, is part of the nightmare. Annie had 
somehow managed to cause the fall of the chandelier, 
and now it had been the instrument of her death. After 
that first terrible view I turned away, sickened and. 
weak, 

I don’t know how I achieved the first floor, but I re- — 
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member Ernie’s hand closing over mine on the elabo- 
‘rate railing, remember his voice saying quietly, “It’s all 
over now, Dauna. All over.” 

And so it was, Oh, there were a lot of things to be 
done. Violet, dry-eyed and stoic, took care of most of 
‘them. Together she and Woody managed to get Annie 
pack to her own room; perhaps I should have helped, 
but I could not. 

As soon as it was daylight Woody was dispatched to 
find a way to contact the neighbors across the creek; 
an hour later the police were there, spanning the bro- 
‘ken bridge with extension ladders, and filling the 
house with uniformed men. 

They took them away, Galen and Annie. There was 
no covering for Annie, this time. I felt compassion for 
Clifford and Violet, but I had no words for them, no 
comfort to offer. ‘ 

Would they, now, receive the money that would 
“have been Galen’s had he lived to see thirty, had he 
persuaded me to return to being his wife? And if they 
got it, would it in any measure repay them for nearly 
fifty years of lost lives? 

_ I wondered, and I never knew. I never saw either of 
them again. 

Ernie, of course, was taken to a hospital; I bor- 
rowed enough money from him to pay for a bus ticket 
home. When it was time to return it I wrote him a let- 
; rather short and impersonal, it was, but expressing: 
my gratitude. 

I didn’t expect a reply, but when one came I knew I 
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had hoped for it . . . hoped very earnestly for it. I re- 
membered the gypsy prophecy . . . aman who would 
be tender, protective. 

He wrote the sort of letter that had to be answered, — 
in return. And by the time he was out of the hospital 
and able to get around again without crutches he 
asked if he could come to see me. : 

I was glad when he came, but shy and uncertain, He 
had loved Laurel; at one time I had loved Galen, 
Galen, although unwittingly, had been the cause of 
Laurel’s death. We were tied together by strange’ 
bonds, bonds that perhaps might have been better for- 
gotten. 

Ernie felt uncertain, too, I think. We didn’t know 
where to go, what to do. We were somewhat at a loss 
for words; the ones on paper had seemed so much eas- 
ier, and while I had thought, through letters, I had. 
learned to know him I was now meeting him as if for 
the first time. 

He smiled, his eyes wary but eager behind his thick 
lenses. “Maybe we ought to take a ride out in the 
country . . . just get’. . . oh, get the feel of being 
together,” he suggested. “We have too many bad mem~ 
ories, and we didn’t have the chance to make any good 
ones. I think we might, though, given a little time.” 

So we rode through the countryside. It was late au- 
tumn now, and the leaves had mostly fallen, the color 
was gone. Yet it was an Indian summer day, holding 
off winter for a few more hours, and it was pleasant 
ride. 
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_ In a small town we spotted a familiar scene . . . a 
small, tawdry carnival, carousel spinning, music blar- 
ing. The crowd was small; they wouldn’t pick up much - 
_ money here, I thought, and then stiffened as I saw the 
sign: Madame La Rosa, Fortunes Told. 
“Hey, look!” Ernie cried with obvious delight. my 
_ haven't been to a carnival since I was a kid! As a mat- 
ter of fact, I never did go to one when I had enough 
money to do everything I wanted to do! How about it? 
Do you like carnivals?” 
There was a strange constriction in my chest; I 
couldn’t have said whether it was pleasant or frighten- 


“T used to like them.” 
“Come on, let's go!” He was like a boy, smiling, 
reaching out a hand for mine. “Let’s do everything 
. pitch pennies . . . no, it’s dimes now, isn’t it? 
. . . and ride the ferris wheel and eat cotton candy _ 
_.. - and get our fortunes told! You know, I never did 
_ have my fortune told.” 
It was as if I moved in another world, a dream 
world. Ernie’s hand was warm around mine, guiding 
‘metowardthattent ... thatsametent... 

It was the same tent. The same dark-skinned 
woman, her face uplifted with unseeing eyes at our en- 
“Please sit down,” she said, gesturing at the chair 
across the table from her. 

“You first,” Ernie said, grinning, and then to the 
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gypsy, “This is a very special girl, Madame La Rosa. — 
Tell her a good fortune.” 

The woman smiled, reaching for my hand. At the 
last moment I nearly pulled it away, feeling a wave of 
near hysteria when her fingers brushed my palm. She 
must have felt my bounding pulses, for she smiled — 
gently, shaking her head. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of, young miss. You 
are young, are you not? And very peony I am 
right, sir, she is very pretty?” 

“Very pretty,” Ernie confirmed. “So far you're right 
on target.” 

“Very pretty ... and frightened. But you have 
nothing to be frightened of, young miss. You have had 
troubles . . . I cannot see them clearly, but I think 
you were very close to death . . . anillness, or an ac- 
cident? Butnow .. . now .. .” ; 

Now? I wanted to say the word, but my tongue was 
numbed, silent. I wished I hadn’t come, I wanted to 
pull away from her and run, andrun, andrun .. . 

“Now you are looking forward to great happiness. 
You may not know it yet, but Isee . . .” She frowned 
slightly in concentration. “I see animals . . . yes, ani- 
mals ... andachild . . . yes, a small child, a boy, 
I think . . . a boy with fair hair and brown eyes, a 
sturdy child, and healthy . . .” 

Startled, I glanced at Ernie. His amused grin had 
changed to something else . . . something warmer, 
something . . . tender. 

There was more, but I scarcely heard it? Nor did I 
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_ grasp much of what she told Ernie, except that 
__ happiness was predicted for him, too, We moved out 
of the tent into the October sunshine, Ernie tucking 
my hand under his arm quite comfortably as if we'd 
passed over some invisible barrier and taken giant 
strides toward one another. Behind us I heard the 
gypsy’s voice once more lifted in the same odd little 
- song. Only this time there was a bit of a lilt toit . . . 
nothing menacing at all. 
“She’s quite a gal, isn’t she?” 
“She said . . . something about animals. Ani- 
mals?” I twisted my head to look up at him and found 
_ him laughing. 

“I never got around to telling you what I do when 
I'm not recovering from injuries? I'm a farmer. The 
whole works . . . cows, pigs, chickens . . . oh,ona 

small scale, weekends and summers and after working 
_ hours, But a genuine farmer, sure enough. What inter- 
ested me most, though, was the description of the child 
she saw.” 

“A little boy.” 

“A little boy. With fair hair and brown eyes. You 
know, that’s what I looked like, as a child. Dauna, you 
believe in fortune tellers, don’t you?” 

I closed my eyes for a few seconds, before I could 
‘reply. I hadn't told him, about the other time, but 
_ someday I would. Someday soon. 

“Yes,” I agreed softly. “I believe in fortune tellers.” 
“Great. So do I. Come on, let’s pretend we're kids 
go ride the ferris wheel,” he said. 
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There was a curious sensation in my chest... a 
spreading warmth and softness as if something | had 
melted and was flowing throughout my body. 

“All right,” I agreed. “But first, may I have some — 
cotton candy?” 

We stood there, the sun touching our faces, looking 
into one another’s eyes, and I thought something was 
melting and flowing through Ernie, too. It moved_ 
through our touching fingers and ignited sparks be- 
tween us. 

All he said was, “Sure, one cotton candy coming 
up,” but I knew that the fortune teller was right. I was 
looking forward to great happiness. 
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THE GYPSY 
promised Dauna love ... but for her 
love had long since died. It ended when 
she finally found the strength to declare 
her marriage to Galena mistake, 
and ended it. It had taken her two years to 
get him out of her life... .and now 
Galen was back, insisting that Dauna 
come away with him, to Chicago. 


Could Galen be right? Was there 
something good left in their marriage? 
Dauna resisted, but the pressures were 

too much; at last she agreed to make 
one more try, even though she knew it 
was futile. She could not know that 
Galen—or someone—had made plans 
for her future that included her death! 
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